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What can a man Learn from 


Looking at a Tractor ina Tent 


demonstration, you probably know the ear- 

nest way some salesmen have of taking you 
into a tent and pointing out all the fine points of 
the tractor they are trying to sell. 


|: you have ever been to a tractor 


They will show you its engine and its 
wheels and its gears and its clutches, and tell 
you why they are better than those of any other 
tractor on the market. 


Now, the intelligent farmer, when he 
goes to look at a tractor, wants to be shown 
by the tractor itself. 


For eight years the G O Tractor has 
been showing farmers all over the country just 
what they wanted to know. It has shown them 
that it can do anything they want it to, and do 
it economically, and keep on doing it. 


There is nothing “eye-filling” about the 
GOTractor. It is a four-wheel, four-cylinder 
tractor—the simplest and most practical con- 
struction known. There is no loss of traction 











due to the shifting of weight to the wheels of the 
implement. Its pull increases as the traction 
increases, because the drawbar is free-swaying 
—not rigid—eliminating all side draft and 
making it safe on hills. 


The G O driving mechanism is the 
biggest advance in tractor engineering which the 
industry has seen. It gives six speeds forward 
and six reverse—a right speed for plowing in any 
sort of soil; a right speed at the belt pulley for 
any kind of machine. It is so easily controlled 
that even a child can operate it. All gears are 
enclosed in a dust-proof oil bath, adding years 
to their life. 


The facts about the G O Tractor are 
open to anyone who is looking for sound, com- 
mon horse-sense—not features cr talking points. 
You may be interested, also, in knowing more 
about the company behind the G O Tractor— 
its guarantee and its idea of what constitutes 
real service. A post card today will put you 
under no obligation. 


The General Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 
Weetern Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Eastern Factory: 

DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
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MAKING OVER A DAIRY HERD 





ENRY county, Iowa, farmers 
H have been taking pure-bred live 
stock quite seriously for the 





of $2,489.48 for the month. Even 
with a liberal allowance for labor, 
equipment, interest on investment 
and depreciation, this was obviously 
a profitable period. 

Owing to the lack of individual 
records covering the first years of 
the work, it is difficult to trace 
the work of improvement in the in- 
dividual strains. One cow, a second 
cross, now nine years of age, has 
yearly records since her first fresh- 
ening, however, and shows a record 
of 9,937 pounds of milk in her fourth 
year. Her daughter, in her fourth 
year (which has just been completed) 
made a record of 12,099 pounds. Other 
records show much the same story. 

However, the prize cow of the 
hospital herd, a seven-year-old, who 
made a seven-day record of a frac- 
tion less than thirty pounds of fat, 








lest few years. They have been get- 
ting together thru the local farm bu- 
reau for coéperation in selling and 
in ining new methods of work. 
The have backed pure-bred stock 
clubs among the boys and girls. 

Right now there are 160 breeders 

of pure-bred stuff in the county, where 
five years ago there were only 85. 
Henry county stands convinced that 
the place for the scrub bull or boar is 
in the yards at Chicago. Certainly he 
isn't wanted on Henry county farms. 

This activity in pure-breds is due 
to ¢ od many factors, not the least 
of which is the habit of codperative 
work gained thru the county farm 
bureau and the Farmers’ Union. But 
ont cisive factor in causing a good 
many farmers to think well of quality 
stock is the fact that one of the best 
examples of the influence of pure-bred sires on a 
grade herd can be witnessed in the county itself, at 
he Mt. Pleasant State Hospital farm. 

Sixteen years ago, the state hospital farm had a 
dairy herd of 85 grade Short-horns. The hospital 
dairy has a good many patients to supply, and milk 
has to be forthcoming. Mr. Ralph Huling, who has 
been steward of the hospital for the last twenty 
years, was also supervising the farm work closely 
t nd he testifies that, for cows of beef origin, 
the Short-horns milked fairly well. 

However, neither Mr. Huling nor Doctor Apple- 
gate, the superintendent, was entirely satisfied with 
the condition of affairs. They decided it would be 
a profitable proposition for the state to go into the 
work of building up a herd of a better dairy type. 


Sixteen years ago they began the work by buying 

a Holstein bull. Since that day, pure-bred Holstein 

been used without exception, and each 

buil that has come on the farm has been better than 
his } ecessor. 

was the only means used to build up the 

herd. No high-grade Holstein cows were purchased 


sire va 


to speed up the process. The bulls did the work. 
The results of these years of breeding are evi- 
dent even on a casual inspection of the dairy herd. 


The ws are sturdy looking black-and-whites of 
marked dairy type. They look like Holsteins of 
a high quality—and they are just that, in spite of 
the fact that their grandmothers or their great- 





pounds of milk. This makes an average produc- 
tion of something less than 3,000 pounds per cow 
yearly. This is nothing to cheer about, but there 
are plenty of cows masquerading as dairy cows, 
and, unlike these Short-horns, with no beef value, 
which are doing as poor work as that even in this 
period of scientific farming. 

Skip a period of some sixteen years. Remember 
the Holstein bulls and the successive generations 
that are developing more black-and-white and more 
of the dairy wedge. 

Then take a look at the one-year period ex- 
tending from July, 1918, to July, 1919: 

Average size of herd, 65 cows; total production 
for one year, 694,430 pounds. 

This time the average yield per cow ran well 
over 10,500 pounds. No dairy need be ashamed of 
this record. 

Credit the pure-bred sire with 7,500 pounds in- 
crease in annual milk production per cow. 

It is worth noting, also, that in this biennial 
period of 1918-1919, sixty-five cows gave almost 
exactly three times as much milk as eighty cows 
did in the period of 1900-01. That this production 
was done without any unprofitable feeding for rec- 
ords is shown by the financial statement for one 
recent month: 

The milk production was 87,031 pounds. At 3% 
cents per pound, this made a gross value of 
$3,046.08. The feed cost for the same period was 





grandmothers were grade Short-horns. $556.60, leaving a surplus over the cost of feed 
The records of 

Production indicate 

even more clearly 


what has happened 
during these years 
of breeding improve- 
ment. Unfortunate- 
ly. the detailed indi- 
Vidual records for 
the whole period are 
hot available, but 
the yearly summa- 
ries convey a clear 
indication of the 
Togress that has 
been made. 

A little digging 
im the record room 
at the hospital re- 
cent] brought to 
light the biennial 
Statement of the 
hospital for the pe- 
riod from July, 1900, 
to Ju 1902. This 








Was the pre-Hol- 
Stein period, and the 
record may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
Aver ‘ge size of herd, 
8 coy total pro- 
duction for the two- 


year period, 460,480 





Dairy Herd at State Hospital Farm, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


made an exception to the general 
rule of the herd by dropping a heifer 
calf that seemed to be a throw-back to the old Short- 
horn strain. The daughter has shown no unusual 
milking ability, and is rather of the beef type. 

With this single exception, the average indi- 
vidual records bear out the story that is shown by 
the yearly totals. There has been a steady prog- 
ress manifested toward the best dairy type and 
teward higher milk production. 

To credit the pure-bred Holstein sires with 
al' the improvement that has taken place in this 
herd may be somewhat inaccurate. Better care 
and better feeding doubtless have had something 
to do with the betterment of the herd. Yet all 
of the care and feeding available would not make 
out of the ordinary grade beef cow a cow capable 
of producing 10,000 pounds of milk in a year. And 
10,000-pound cows on the Mt. Pleasant hospital farm 
are now rather poorer than the usual average of 
the herd. 

The standard experiment offered as proof of the 
value of the pure-bred sire is the Iowa station’s work 
with Arkansas scrub cows.. The value of the pure- 
bred sire, as shown in work carried on under ex- 
periment station conditions, was shown clearly. 

Here at the state hospital, however, there is 
even stronger proof than the experiment station 
is able to record. The hospital farm’s work ex- 
tends over a longer period of years, deals with a 
greater number of cows, and is concerned with a 
herd maintained under conditions much like those 
obtaining on the ordinary dairy farm in this section. 

The policy of the 
hospital farm has 
ad provided the stock 
; " men of Henry coun- 
ty with both an in- 
spiration and an ar- 
gument. It can hard- 
ly fail to be a stim- 
ulus to greater care 
in the selection of 
sires. Neither can 
the farm’s example 
miss being a clinch- 
er in a discussion 
over the value of a 
pure-bred bull. 

In the sixteen 
years of herd im- 
provement there has 
been an average an- 
nual gain in milk 
production per cow 
of 500 pounds. Mul- 
tpily that gain by 
the number of cows 
in the herd, and that 
by the price of milk, 
and it is not hard to 
see that an invest- 
ment in a good bull 
assures better inter- 
est than oil stock 
can even promise. 
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Fill the Silo 


ws men who built silos everal years ago, 
K when corn sold for one-half to one-third what 
it is selling for tod: are rather dubious about the 
advisability of filling the ss thi ] They 
see cash corn selling for $1.70 to $2 a bushel, and 
it almest looks like throwing good money away to 
put such expensive feed into the silo. This reason- 
ing may be sound; it all depends on how many and 
what type of cattle a man is going to feed this 
winter. 

If there are twenty or more head of dairy cows 


or beef steers, it will unquestionably pay to fill the 
silo, no matter what the price of corn. Dairy cows 
and fattening steers least a little corn, 
and it makes no difference whether they get it in 
the silage or as corn grain. It has now been proved 
beyond any doubt that one of the cheapest and best 
corn belt rations for fattening steers is an average 
daily of about fifty pounds of silage and three 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal. With such 
a ration, it has been possible to secure a hundred 
pounds of gain with a ton of silage and a hundred 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal. Steers fed 
on such a ration have time and again gained almost 
as rapidly as steers on a full corn ration, and the 
When fed by it- 
self in large amounts to fattening steers, in connec- 
tion with oil meal or cottonseed meal, a ton of 
silage seems to have a feeding value about equiva- 
lent to ten or twelve bushels of corn. But to pro- 
duce a ton of re and put it into the silo costs 
the equivalent of only about six 


man to feed steers at 


require at 


expense has been decidedly less. 


¢ 





bushels of corn. If 
it pav all, it certainly pays 


him to feed silage 


Practically all dairymen are willing converts to 
the silo, altho as a matter of fact silage is even 
more essential to the man who fattens beef cattle 
than to the man who feeds dairy cows. 

And vet, after everything is said in favor of 


silage that can be said, the fact remains that corn 
is very high priced this fall, and many men would 
prefer to sell their corn as grain than to gamble 
Some of these men may be inte! 
silage made out of corn 
In tests at the Illinois sta- 


on steer feeding. 
ested in stover silage, a 


stalks without the ears 


tion, th found stover silage splendidly adapted 
to carrying stocker steers and beef cows over 
winter. Since there is no corn in stover silage, 


one-fifth as 
as ordinary silage. It does not 
properties of ordinary silage with the 
when fed in amounts of fifty to 
sixty together with a little oil meal, 
it keeps stocker steers gaining at the rate of about 
two-thirds of a pound per head daily. 


much per ton to 
have the 


it costs less than 
produce 
fattening 
grain in it, but 
pounds daily, 


The women folks say that silo filling is just as 
bad as threshing; some of the men say that it is 
worse. It is a cleaner, cooler job than threshing, 
but there are more things to go wrong. It is easy 
to clog up the cutter, or dull the knives, or break 
a gear. And when something of this sort happens, 
the whole gang is laid up, and a man is losing 
money at the rate of something like fifteen dollars 
for each hour of delay Certainly, forehandedness 
pays more in the filling of silos than in any other 
farm operation. 

First, there is the matter of knives. There should 
be at least one extra set, and both sets should be 
sharp. Fully as important as having the cutter in 
good repair with sharp knives in reserve, is an 
engine with plenty of power. Some people struggle 
along with a ten or twelve horse power engine, with 
the result that they are constantly clogging up the 
cutter and holding back the men in the field. Of 
course there is a slight advantage in filling a silo 
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slowly, in that a bigger settle will be secured. Occa- 
sionally three men have tried to fill a silo by 
themselves, using a small cutter and taking a week 
or so to the job. In this way, they are able to get 
perhaps ten or twenty tons more into a silo, but 
the incidental expenses mount very rapidly. Most 
practical men have come to the conclusion that the 
way to handle the silo-filling job is to use a big 
cutter, a big engine and a big gang. running the 
work thru as rapidly as possible, and aiming to put 
in about eighty tons of silage a day. 


Co 3-83 
A Time to Be Forehanded 


HE indications are that we are in for a period 

of disturbance and unrest. There will be 
strikes from time to time. Business will be inter- 
rupted; transportation will be delayed and per- 
haps suspended altogether for short periods; the 
channels of distribution will be clogged; it will 
take much longer than usual to get things ordered 
from a distance, and there will be annoying. delays 
from the farm. The end of 
this period is not likely to come much short of @ 
real period of hard assuming that it will 
not end with such conditions as Russia has ex- 
perienced 


in marketing things 


times, 


if we have to go thru such an experience as has 
been hint at in the foregoing—we hope we may 
not, but we fear we shall—the farmer is as well 
situated as anyone to weather it. He can come 
more nearly living within himself. But he needs 


certain things from the outside world. We sug- 
gest that no time be lost in laying in comfortable 
supplies of such things. For things actually need- 
ed during the next six months we would not wait 
for possible but not probable price declines. 
ter to get the stuff safely stored on the farm. We 
are speaking especially of articles of 
feod and clothing and farm supplies. The same 
line of reasoning applies to machinery, implements 
and equipment needed for the coming season. 
Go 23> 
The Farmer at Washington 

_— voice of organized agriculture is now being 

heard at Washington in an authoritative way. 
Representatives of the Grange and of the various 
state farm Dureau federations of the western states 
last week demanded the ending of all price fixing by 
the government, the termination of the food control 
act and of the food administration, the revision of 
the tariff to give protection to farm products, recog- 
nition of organizations of producers when appoint- 
ing government boards and commissions, etc. 

Farmers thruout the land should write their 
senators and representatives at once and demand 


necessary 





that they give prompt heed to the program sub- 
mitted by farm representatives. 
So 2. 


Daylight Saving Law Again Vetoed 
WHE congress passed the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill, it inserted an amendment repealing 
the daylight saving law. President Wilson refused 
bill with this amendment in it. Con- 
repealing the daylight 
i t Wilson vetoed 
He said he realized the considerable and 
neces to which the daylight saving 
but he thought the advan- 
tages of the law to other people more than over- 
balance the disadvantages to the farmer. He said 
the farmer's life and methods are more easily ad- 
manufacturer and mer- 





to sign the 
gress then passed a bil! 
saving 
this bill 
serious inconven 


law subjects the farmers, 


.) * . 
rresidaen 


law. Last week 





justed than those of the 
chant. 

Never before were the farmers of the country so 
generally of one opinion as they have been on this 
daylight saving law. It has been condemned from 
the beginning as causing wholly needless loss and 
inconvenience to the farmer. And we have yet to 
see the results of any investigation showing that 
the advantages of the law to the manufacturer and 
merchant are sufficient to even partially counter- 
balance the loss sustained by the farmer, notwith- 
standing President Wilson’s statement to the con- 
trary. 

The obnoxious law remains in force for the sole 
reason that President Wilson thinks it is good. 
There may be an effort to override his veto, but its 
success is doubtful. 

S “8. 

HE late rains have put the ground in good con- 

dition for disking and plowing. Work that can 
be done in the late summer and fall will be surplus 
labor accumulated against the busy season next 


spring. 
So 8&8 & 
HE faster one’s working capital is turned over, 
the smaller the margin upon which one can do 
a successful business. Many farmers fail of their 
highest success because they do not observe this 
fundamental business law. 
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A Lesson From an Old Book 


- AN old bock which we happen to have on oy 
desk we find the following: 

“And let them gather all the food of those gom 
years that come, and lay up corn under the hand 
of Pharaoh, and let them keep food in the cities 
and that food shall be for store to the land against 
seven years of famine which shall be in the land of 
Egypt, that the land perish not thru the famine.” 
(Genesis, 41:35.) 

And again: “A certain man had two sons, and 
the younger of them said to his father: Father 
give me the portion of goods that falls to me. And 
he divided unto them his living. Not many years 
after, the younger son gathered all together, d 
took his journey into a far country; and there he 
wasted his substance in riotous living. And when 
he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land, and he began to be in want.” 

We are reminded of what we have just quoted by 
reading in the daily papers the reports of some 
things that were done last week. From the tim 
Joseph down to the present day, it has been 
habit of civilized peoples to lay by food in stoi 
times of plenty, to be used in times of scar 
During the harvest season each year, surplus l 
of all kinds is laid by both by the growers a , 
men who make that their business. They put 
surplus in storage houses, and take it out and 
it during the winter and spring season, whe! 
crops are being harvested. This practice has 
mended itself thruout the centuries as being 
Now it would seem that, on the general theory 
“war has changed everything,” some of the 1 
in authority have come to the conclusion that the 
practice of storing up during the harvest 
against the need during the non producing s 
is note a wise practice; that we should cor 
feod as quickly as possible after it is produced; 
that we should not keep reserve stores of food 
the winter and spring season. 

The United States attorney general has an- 
nounced that hoards of foodstuffs held for specula- 
tive purposes will be confiscated. It is suggested 
that price-fixing committees should be created in 
all of the targe cities, these committees to name 
fair prices for various foods; and men who sell 
them for more than these prices are to be prose- 
cuted. In a great many of the states, governors 
and attorneys general seem to be in a scramble as 
to who shali first get into the newspapers with 
statements of what they are going to do with the 
food “hoarders.” 

What will be the effect of all this? Very 
if any, food hoarders will be found; but the business 
of carrying food into the winter and spring s n 
will be discouraged. This may result in a small 
decrease in prices for a time. It is sure to t 
in discouraging the food-storage business, and 
will mean lower prices during the flush seas 
far higher prices during the following wint id 
spring season, with the possibility of a ver il 
scarcity. 

A few years ago some well-known man said t 
the people of the United States were a set 
nomic illiterates. If any proof were needed to « 
firm this statement, it exists in plenty in the short 
sighted course which has been followed duriug the 
past two years in handling our food problem. 


iS” A 
Weather and the Corn Crop 


HE week ending August i7th, while wetter than 
normal in Iowa and Missouri, was drier thal 
normal in the other corn belt states. 
and Indiana each averaged less than half their nor- 
mal rainfall. Mlinois and Nebraska averaged two- 
thirds of an inch, or slightly under normal. The 


- 
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Kansas, Ohio 


corn crop in Iowa is coming on splendidly, except 
in a few localities where it began to fire in late 
July. It now needs warm weather combined with 


just moderate rainfall. Indiana and Kansas have 
both been seriously hurt by drouth, and Illinois is 
very considerably damaged, especially in the south 
ern part of the state. 

We estimate the acre corn yield by s 
follows: Iowa, 37 bushels; Illinois, 32.1; Indiana, 
Ohio, 39.6; Nebraska, 21; Missouri, 24.6, and 
Kansas, 12.8. All states continue materially below 
their average except Iowa and Ohio. 


Co 8 8 


Wallaces’ Farmer at the Fair 


repay FARMER will have two headquarters 
at the Iowa State Fair. Representatives of the 
editorial staff, the subscription department and the 
live stock advertising department will be in the 
live stock pavilion, in a booth just east of the 
south or stock entrance. Headquarters for general 
advertising will be in a tent, located on the sidewalk 
about a block east of the live stock pavilion, mit 
way between the administration building and 
big horse barn. 
All our friends are invited to call at one or both 
headquarters. 
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Some Thoughts on the High Cost 
of Living 
HE following somewhat disconnected thoughts 
o. the high cost of living are offered on the 
theory that the United States is not yet ready to 
abandon the industrial and economic methods upon 
which we have built up this country—that we are 
not prepared to substitute either socialism or pater- 
palism for our democratic form of government. 


The only permanent remedy for high prices is 
decreased consumption and increased production— 
and this remedy operates automatically if authori- 
ties don’t try to meddle. 


The people of the United States, capitalists, 
workmen, farmers, merchants, bankers—every- 
body but school teachers, preachers and underpaid 
clerks—are spending money like drunken sailors. 
Instead of economizing, they keep spending, and 
then complain that prices are high. 


The dollar today has a purchasing value of just 
about half as much as a few years ago. There- 
fore, prices which are today only twice as high as 
a few years ago are not in fact high at all. 


Prices of foodstuffs in the United States are 
lower than in Europe, and we have a surplus of 
most things. Therefore, Europeans continue to 
buy from us and thus prices increase. 


We have gone into debt both as a nation and 
as individuals, when the dollar was worth only 
fiity cents. Now, do we want to depress prices 
and increase the value of the dollar and be com- 
pelled to pay our debts with full dollars? 


Men who are appointed food controllers try to 
do the spectacular thing and make people believe 
they are serving them. All food controllers, includ- 
ing Mr. Hoover, in the long run do infinitely more 
harm than good, They pay little attention to economic 
laws. They may for a time keep down prices of 
some things, but prices of those same things after 
a time go higher than ever. The more govern- 
ments meddle with prices, the more harm they do. 
The cost of enforcing food control acts thru the 
army of people employed amounts to a great deal 
more than any possible resulting reduction in the 
cost of living. 








ry 
At 


The only possible excuse for government in- 
terference is when there is a limited supply of 
some article and the government takes control to 
distribute it fairly for the time being only. If such 
action tends to discourage production, the result 
is harmful instead of helpful. 








From time to time during the past four thou- 
sand years, governments have tried to control 
price Every such effort has failed and has hurt 
th ople instead of helping them. The same 
result will follow in the future. 








st public officials who talk freely about re- 
icing prices are talking simply for effect. They 
not offer suggestions worthy of attention except 
en they advise people to stop buying so freely. 


Shallow thinkers seem to see in a surplus one 
cause for high prices. They condemn people who 
have stored butter, eggs, meats and other food 
Products. In fact, prices would be far higher if 
ii were not for the practice of storing surplus food- 
Stuffs in the harvesting season against a time of 
Scarcity during the winter and spring season. 


Lower 
tinuar 
out of 
we wi 


wages, stagnant business, the discon- 
ce of building, business failures, men thrown 
work—these will bring down prices. Do 
int to pay this price? 

Everybody wants high prices for the things 
they 


" produce and low prices for the things they 
uy. 

' The people in the cities—workmen, merchants, 
lankers, 


and practically everybody in trade—are 
Working shorter hours, getting more dollars, spend- 
Mg more money, playing longer, having more lux- 


tries than ever before in history. Then they com- 
dlain because the farmer does not sell wheat at 
& dollar and hogs at seven cents. 


man, or woman, who wants to, can feed 

today in practically any town or city in 
nited States at a cost of forty to sixty-five 
per day, depending upon the nature of his 
and maintain his health, increase his effi- 
y, and feel better than he does today. 





he cost of distribution is talked about a great 
teal, but never dealt with. Men in office are 
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afraid to touch it, because of the danger of losing 
the votes of the people whose business they meddle 


with. The farmer is the only man who meekly 
permits the politician to regulate the price for 
the products of his labor. 





Notwithstanding the complaint against high 
prices for food, people stick to the cities instead 
of moving to the country where they can produce 
for themselves. That means that with all the 
outcry the city is still more attractive than the 
country. If we should try to maintafn this situa- 
tion by artificial means, our entire civilization will 
break down. City people must get over the notion 
that it is the duty of the farmer to feed them 
cheaply. 


President Wilson seems surprised that there is 
more food in storage than a year ago, and appar- 
ently he thinks that is reprehensible. Were we 
not asked to produce more? Were we not assured 
that there would be a profitable market for all we 
could produce? And is it not wise to stort butter, 
eggs, poultry, etc., to be- used during the non- 
producing season? Otherwise we would have a 
feast in summer and a famine in winter. 


labor disturbances do not 
decrease the cost of living, but the contrary. 
Transportation disturbances are the worst. Dur- 
ing the past three weeks many cars of perishable 
foodstuffs have spoiled because they could not be 
moved promptly. 


Strikes and other 





If laws should be enacted now to keep down 
the price of farm products below the cost of pro- 
duction, less food would be produced next year, 
and we would be worse off than ever. 








After the Civil war, we had an outcry against 
high prices, and the government set about con- 
tracting the currency. 3ut when prices began to 
fall, so many people were hurt that the govern- 
ment was forced to abandon any policy of sudden 
currency contraction. It was thirteen years after 
the close of our Civil war before our currency 
situation was again normal. 





The thought of our public men seems to be to 
make living conditions in the cities as easy as 
possible—and at the expense of the country. Our 
population is increasing. The available land that 
can be farmed at a profit is mostly taken up. The 
fertility of our cultivated land is decreasing. The 
desire of the cities is to buy food as cheaply as pos- 
sible without due regard to the cost of production. 
The result of all this is to increase the consuming 
population and decrease relatively the producing 
population. In the end it means higher and higher 
cost of foodstuffs. Our national policy now should 
be to make life more attractive in the country than 
in the city. We can not do this by arbitrarily hold- 
ing down prices of foodstuffs. 





As stated in the beginning, the foregoing is of- 
fered on the theory that we propose to adhere to 
our time-honored industrial and economic system. 
If, however, it seems that the time has come for us 
tu abandon this system—and it has many faults— 
and substitute for it either a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment or an industrial and political autocracy, 
then let us do it in an orderly and intelligent way. 
In the latter case, congress should seek out the best 
informed incorruptible economists in the world. It 
should enact a law which will insure these men life 
positions at liberal salaries. It should then set them 
at work to devise a plan which will be more just 
to all than the system upon which we have built. 
Our industrial and economic ills can not be cured 
by piecemeal legislation. With the information now 
available, any effort to deal with the situation thru 
ill-considered laws will intensify our difficulties. 
We need national industrial and agricultural policies 
worked out after a real study of conditions both at 
home and abroad, and looking toward the mainten- 
ance of both industry and agriculture on a just and 
enduring basis. And, above all, we should take 
careful note, not so much of the possibility of in- 
creasing agricultural production as of maintaining 
the fertility of our soil. Any continuing policy 
which requires farm products to be sold at prices 
which do not include the value of the fertility they 
carry means national ruin. 


OS a 
A Ray of Hope 


ROM the farmer’s standpoint, the statement of 
the senate agricultural committee, which we 
print on one of the following pages, sounds the 
clearest note that we have heard from Washington 
for many a long month. Would that it might be 
given the widest publicity and receive the widest 
possible reading in the cities of the nation. It is 
said that it was issued with the unanimous ap- 
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of both 








proval of the committee, which 
democrats and republicans. 

What are fair prices? The New York dailies 
last week carried the names of the members of 
a committtee appointed to decide upon what are 
fair prices for foodstuffs in that city, and the state- 
ment is made that these prices will be enforced. 
The members of the committee consist of commer- 
cial organizations, bankers, merchants and repre- 
sentatives of labor unions. We have searched 
carefully, but we fail to find the name of a single 
farmer on the committee. How is this committee 
going to determine what are fair prices? Will they 
look into the cost of production and the cost of dis- 
tribution; or will they simply evolve these fair 
prices out of their inner consciousness? 


2 es ey a 
The Motor Truck Tour 


HE caravan of motor trucks which is making a 

demonstration tour of the central-west entered 
Iowa at Dubuque, August 6th, and left the state at 
Sioux City on the 20th. There are eighteen differ- 
ent trucks in the caravan, each accompanied by 
several representatives of the firm which makes it. 
Whatever may be their reception in other states, 
the gentlemen on this tour have reason to be highly 
pleased at the reception accorded them in Iowa. It 
is true that they found some hard going. But that 
is a very necessary part of the test. Any fairly 
well-built truck will acquit itself with credit under 
ideal conditions. We do not always have ideal road 
conditions in Iowa, and will not have for many 
years to come. Therefore it is important that truck 
manufacturers have some experience in negotiating 
Iowa roads when they are slippery and muddy. And 
these particular trucks got it, and acquitted them- 
selves with credit. No doubt the respective manu- 
facturers will profit hy the experience. They have 
now a better understanding of average conditions 
in the country, and both they and the farmers who 
buy their trucks will benefit accordingly. 

The interest displayed by the farmers along the 
reute was especially gratifying. Many farmers 
drove for some distance to have an opportunity to 
study the trucks. Threshing crews along the way 
suspended work for a time. At many points, the 
trucks were driven into the fields and put thru 
thoroly practical stunts. There seems no doubt 
that the medium-sized motor truck will soon be haul- 
ing a vast amount of farm products to market. We 
suspect that the use of the truck in Iowa will extend 
very much faster than our hard-road system. Under 
present road conditions, it can not be used to its full 
capacity at all times, but many farmers will feel 
justified in making the purchase notwithstanding. 

These enterprising truck manufacturers have 
done a bigger thing than they thought, both for 
themselves and the farmers of Iowa, in putting on 
this demonstration tour. 


wm. 2. o 
HE National Board of Farm Organizations has 
made the beginning toward securing a suitable 
national headquarters for agriculture at Washing- 
ton, by purchasing a thirty-room dwelling house. It 
is said to be quite suitable for office purposes, and 
will be used as headquarters for agricultural repre- 
sentatives in that city. 
ee 
HE barkers for the various feeder markets are 
beating their tom-toms vigorously and doing 
everything possible to attract buyers. They are 
doing some very clever propaganda work thru the 
market papers. Feeders of cattle are rather stand- 
cffish. 


consists 


oe 7G 
A FULL stand of second-growth clover which will 
- average thirty seed to the head will pay to 
cut for seed. 
ee 3 aS 
O GET the most out of the fairs, visit the stock 
barns and the farm implement section early, 
and before the crowd prevents satisfactory inspec- 
tion, or late after the crowd is gone. There is a 
difference between looking at a thing and really 
seeing it. 
SS oe 3 
= IS just as well to reflect, before pricing the 
farm, that the area of corn land is limited. Land 
that will grow corn and alfalfa will always sell 
high. If there should come a drop in land prices, 
corn and alfalfa land will drop least. 
5 Te me a 
ASTERN farmers are demanding that restric- 
tions on the importation of potash from Ger- 
many be removed. It is good national policy to 
make easy the importation of anything that adds to 
the fertility of our land. 
wf & 
OMMUNITY fairs covering two or three town- 
ships are increasing. They promote acquaint- 
ance and social life among the people of the com- 
munity, develop its resources, and stimulate better 
farming and better living. 
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THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


Sedalia opened the season’s fair 
cuit, August 9th, by entertaining the 
State of Missouri wit th greatest 
fair in the histor) f ti tat The 
crowds surpas i ( t ye 
and in most respects the exhibits were 
better, both in q and quantity. 
Due to the hospitality of the citizens 
of Sedalia, there were ample rooming 
facilities, private homes being opened 


to accommodate the overflow i n thea 
hotels. The fair management handed 
the mammoth crowds with quiet effi- 
ciency, and the crowd, which was as 
happy as a good crop reason can make 
corn belt fair-goers, seemed to feel 
that it was indeed a “Victory Fair.” 

The exhibits, which varied from the 
pure-bred stock show to fine needle- 
work, were well attended and attracted 
much interest. it takes a real attrac- 
tion to draw the true Missourian away 
from a horse race, however, and the 
afternoons found the grandstand filled 
with speed enthusiasts. A good race 
program was provided by the manage- 
ment, and some exciting contests re- 
sulted. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
and timely of the exhibits was the 
truck and tractor show. Over sixty 
tractors were set before the public in 
this department, which was always 
filled with onlookers and prospective 
purchasers. Twenty acres were occu- 
pied by the tractors and farm imple- 
ments. Plowing demonstratidns under 
the auspices of the Kansas City Trac- 
tor Club, were held Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings, August 14th and 15th. 
The healthy attendance at this fea- 
ture of the fair shows well the atten- 
tion which the tractor is getting from 
the present-day farmers. Similarly, in 
the autom< bile department, 
were the center of interest, and a large 
number of the leading makes of trucks 
rewarded those who visited this de- 
partment 

Good Roads and “Ship by Truck” 
conyentions were held Friday and Sat- 
urday, the last two days of the fair, 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the truck as a substitute for the 
railroad for short hauls. Senator F. 
H. McCullough, author of Missouri's 
good roads bill, and J. Frank Smith, 
Greater Kansas City good roads com- 
missioner, spoke at the conventions. 

Many women spectators attended 
the poultry building to see the unusu- 
ally good poultry show An interest 
ing feature in mnection with this 
show was the demonstration given by 
members of boys’ and girls’ poultry 
clubs. A judging contest was held, at 
which one little girl, an officer of one 
of the clubs, scored 100 per cent, o 
a perfect score Another girl, a mem 
ber of the same club, scored 99.5 per 
cent in the same contest. 


trucks 


Members of 
ry. | 
THE 
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Here is a ray of hope from Washing 
ton rhe senate agricultural commit 
tee, of which Senator Gronna is chair- 
man, last week made public the follow 
which is 


endorsement of 


ing clear-headed statement 
said to have had th 





all the members of the committe 

“The people of the farms are deeply 
concerned in the unrest manifest now 
in the rious protests against the high 
price of the necessaries of life. While 
entirely sympathetic with the hard 
ships which present prices cause the 
people of tl citv, farmers, individu- 
ally and thru their organizations, are 
no less conc ned with their own eco 
nomic situation and with the question 


of production of the raw materials of 


food and clothing 








‘The powerful ma e of the gov 
ernment is being now set in motion to 
apprehend and bring to justice those 
who are ilty of con piracy to re 
strain trade and secure undue profits 
But it must be remembered that his 
drive is now coming at a time when 
the great staple products of the farm 
are going to market, and that in sell- 


ing the wheat crop, for instance, the 


SENATE 
SUGGESTS 
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the clubs gave short talks and demon- 
strations to the peopie in the poultry 
building, explaining the work of the 
poultry clubs and some of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the improved 
methods of handling poultry advocated 
by the organizers of the clubs. 

The University of Missouri occupied 
a building and showed there the work 


carried on by the different departments 


of the university. Each department 
occupied a special booth, with attend- 
ants in charge to answer inquiries and 
to help spectators to a better under- 
standing of the work being carried on 
by the state institution. The soils 
booth had a large and complete soils 
map of the state, with ribbons running 
from the various parts of the map to 
actual samples of the soil to be found 
in each part. The same means were 
used to point out the parts of the 
state where the various varieties of 
corn are to be grown best. Ribbons 
attached to ears of the different kinds 








Auto Racing at Missouri State Fair. 











of corn were fastened to the part of 
the map representing the locality 
where that particular variety is most 
successfully grown. The animal hus- 
bandry booth, in the same building, 
had miniature buildings to represent 
the best types of farm structures now 
in use. 

The state fish and game commission 
had a tent filled with stuffed speci- 
mens of game to be found in the state. 
Connecting with the tent was a car 
on a _ siding, containing aquariums, 
specimens of all the different kinds of 
fish found in the streams of Missouri. 
One of the objects of this exhibit was 
to acquaint residents of the state with 
the varieties of fish to be found, in 
order to impress upon them the possi- 
bility of economizing by using fish as 
a substitue for the higher-priced 
meats. It was suggested that farmers 
stock their ponds with fish to be used 
as food. 

Of interest to those engaged in farm 








Edwards’ rate Short-horn Bull, 


THE 


i entire season's 


farmer is selling his 


labor 
This is an experience with which 
the farmer is very familiar, and he it 
stinctively connects {ft with the inter 
ests which in the past have pyramided 
their profits upon his the 
beginning of the marketing season 
Julius H. Barnes, of the United Stat 
Grain Corporation ypeniv states h 


I 
policy to re-seii wheat, curtail oar f 
1 





production at 


eign shipments, and use the re-sale of 
wheat to het contro! the 


price against further advance 


domestic 





mar] 

result of such policy, together 
Ww 1 the manipulation of systems of 
grades and standards, h been to 1 
duce materially the farmer’s income 
and to deny him access to a free mar- 
ket, where he can secure actual cost of 


production. It has placed the city con- 
sumer now in a position where he is 
eating bread produced by the labor of 
nen, women and children of the farms 
of this country when they have not 
been able to count their time as a 
proper charge in making up the cost- 
sheet of production. 

“We believe that city people should 
know that the annual labor income of 
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bureau activities was the building 
taining the farm burean exhibits p 
tically every farm bureau in the , t! 
was represented by an exhibit , 0 
a 
0 
t 


of the best organized counties | ne 

very. artistic arrangements 

showed specimens of the varior 3 j 

raised in the county. W 
The calf and pig clubs were al a 

resented, having their stock in i W 

adioining swine and sheep pa 


Judging from the product of the 
its put up by the yungsters, 








the draft horses and mules, and Th 
day, beef cattle. The mule sh 
which is one of the best in the cou 


attracted much attention, which is as to cl 


heads will have to look to tl 
rels when the club members get 
business for themselves. Th 
tion of the stock by members 
clubs will do much to promote t ib 
in the breeding business in the | re lo 
Amusement features were p! il ar 
and well attended. The fair assox n re 
provided airplanes which, in 4 na 
to giving exhibitions, took pas rs ily 
for short flights. The planes were ar 
busy most of the time in the passen. So 
ger service, and many visitors availed snl 
themselves of the opportunity to ex. a! 
perience the sensation of flying the 
Lieutenant-Governor Crossley proved ue 
that he is abreast of the times when Ne 
he used an airplane for transportation an 
to the fair. The governor addressed Mi 
the audience in the amphitheater, giy. tio 
ing a snappy talk on subjects of timely we 
interest. He paid high tribute to the pol 
work of the American soldiers, and aff 
was cheered when he praised the work Moi 
of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other cou 
auxiliary organizations. tha 
In order to make the grain growers the 
of the state familiar with the process- or | 
es used in grading their wheat, the F 
Grain Administration had representa- mal 
tives in the agricultural building to nen 
give demonstrations of grain grading, hin 
as practiced by the Grain Corporation. thu: 
This will enable farmers to know bet- of t 
ter how their own grain grades, and so tion 
know if they are being paid for the per! 
proper grade at the elevator. into 
An interesting feature in connection vine 
with the stock show was the series of face 
million-dollar parades, given on the 0! 
race track in front of the amphitheater past 
on the evenings of Tuesday, Wednes fron 
day and Thursday. Tuesday evening, The 
the dairy cattle paraded; Wednesday, to bi 














it should be at the Missouri fair. A the } 
detailed report of the stock show and dam: 
the awards in each class will be found of tl 
elsewhere in this issue. must 
imagine a state on a holiday, and soil ¢ 
you have a picture of the Missouri Hi 
state fair. The attendance was large, two | 
and there was a holiday spirit about hand 
the people that follows in the wake of agem 
wealth and prosperity. Missouri is to in pe} 
be congratulated on her fair. ily 07 
retur 

the |, 

a gre 

La 
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‘mer, including that of his wife 
hildren, as shown by the last fed- 
eral census, was only $318.22. They 
should know that owing to manipula- 
tion in administering the grades and 
standards, together with the damage 
dene by hot weather to maturing 
crops, the winter wheat producers are 


’ 
receiving as low a 5 


$1.15 per bushel 








for their wheat—not the $2.05 which 
Mr. Bart nes | Bive as a theoretical aver- 
age it this year’s crop may av- 





erage pa ovel $1 50 per bushel net. 
“What has been said in detail rela- 
tive to the wheat situation applies in 
general to every farm product. 
“Hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat have been shriveled by extren 
heat which, under the 
present grading and discount rules, 
may not average the producer $1.50 
per bushel. Authoritative investigators 
have found such wheat to be of a high- 
est milling vaiue, and it is unthinkable 
that farmers should sustain a loss of 
from 50 to 75 cents per bushel by rea- 
son of the arbitrary standards that 
have been established. This wheat in 
large measure will go into the produc- 
tion of the best patent flours, and will 


this season, 








a thr 
be sold to the consuming public # Ona 
prices based on No. 1 wheat pr fers 
ducers are thereby defrauded and te ance 
consumers receive no benefit sod 





The 1919 Timothy Seed - 


The United States Depa 
Agriculture reports that the 
thy crop seems to be one of 
yield and quality, but that th ge 
of timothy cut for seed this , 
rather below normal. The rage 
acre vield in lowa varies 1 
pounds in the southeastern pa 
state to 256 pounds in the nor! 
ern part. In northern Mis 
average acre yield is given as arow hen 
210 pounds; in southern Minnese’ 
around 220 pounds; in nort! ‘ 
nois, around 260 pounds, and 



















Milinois, around 180 pounds. gull; 
" 4li\ 

to $11.50 has been offered for i d 

run seed, the average price ie 
being about $10. This averag tha 

$3 more than was offered ” 
; : rae Shed 

last year, in spite of the fac Meth 

crop this year is decidedly b Cessf, 












last year. 
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A few years ago, with land at a com- 
paratively low value, the waste of land 
thru erosion was not considered seri- 
ous. But now, with the price ranging 
around three hundred dollars per acre, 
meny counties in the more hilly sec- 
tions are losing half a million dollars’ 
worth of land annually. The farmers 
are confronted with a problem that 
wil] have to be met immediately if the 
present high values are to be retained. 
Some of the land is bound to go, but 
there are great amounts which can be 
saved from the irreparable losses of 
erosion if proper precautions are taken 
in time. 

Certain soil types are more suscept- 
ible to erosion losses than others. The 


loess regions, or wind-blown areas, 
are more generally eroded than other 
regions. All loess soils are similar in 
nature, in that they are loose and eas- 
ily picked up by flowing water. Gullies 


are formed in a single rain, and as the 


soil near the cut slumps off, even a 
small stream may quickly develop into 
a large gully. In Iowa this comprises 
the southern third of the state, and a 


tier of counties along either river; in 
Nebraska, it is the extreme eastern 
and southeastern part of the state; in 


Missouri, the northern and eastern sec- 
tions: in Hlinois, the southern and 
west counties, while Indiana _ re- 
ports: Every county is more or less 
affected by erosion, the worst being in 
Monroe, Clark, Lawrence and Jefferson 
counties. The general conclusion is 


that about one-seventh of the land in 
the states mentioned is affected more 
or less by erosion. 

Farming steep hillside is one of the 


main reasons for erosion. A perma- 
nent growth of roots, aided by a mulch, 
hinders a rapid run-off of the water, 


thus preventing erosion. The removal 
of the original growth and the destruc- 
tion of the mulch on the surface have 
permitted the rainfall to flow quickly 
into the low places, cutting deep ra- 
vines, or in some cases producing sur- 
face washing. 

Oftentimes slopes are too heavily 
pastured, and the grass is prevented 
from reseeding early in the season. 
The close pasturing exposes the plants 
to burning out in July and August, thus 
preventing a stiff growth in the fall, 
to withstand the winter washing. 

Heavy downpours of rain, amounting 
to cloudbursts, work serious havoc on 
the hillsides. These rains do the most 
damage on steep lands, so the slope 
of the iand is a very big factor that 


must be taken into consideration in 
soil erosion. 
Hillside or sheet washing, one of the 





two main forms of soil erosion, can be 
handled to a great extent thru soil man- 
agement. Washing hillsides, when left 





in permanent pasture and not too heav- 
ily overstocked, will bring the greatest 
returns as well as add to the value of 
the land. An eroded hillside detracts 
a great deal from the value of a farm. 
Lack of soil management or soil 
treatment is shown mostly by the re- 


moval of humus from the soil. Humus 
and the other plant food elements ce- 











SAVING OUR SOIL 


By A. W. TURNER 





A Successful Concrete Dam. 


into a draw or ditch will most often 
prove a failure when thirty or forty 
acres are included. In ditches which 
handle a large drainage area, there are 
two places to begin work. The first of 
these is at the top, to prevent the over- 
fall from working back into the land, 
and the other is at the bottom, where 
it should be the intention to catch 
any of the dirt that comes down from 
above. 

Practically all ditches are caused by 
an overfall, that is, water falling over 
some obstruction. As the water drops 
over the obstruction, it gains force, 
which, when striking the lower level, 
starts a whirling motion and eats back 
under the bank. Finally, a part of the 
top is so much undermined that it falls 
off, thereby starting another small 
waterfall, upstream a bit from where 
the first one was, and therefore a little 
higher, which gives the water a little 
more falling force when it hits the 
bottom. 

The best remedy for an erosion of 
this type is one that breaks the fall of 
the water. An obstruction of the kind 
described below has proved successful 
on a farm in western Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa. Posts, preferably fence 
posts, were driven firmly into the 
ground one and a half feet from where 
the water fell over. These posts were 
placed from two to three feet apart 
around the overfall bank. Straw was 
then packed firmly on the raw surface 
of the earth and into any cavities or 
openings in the earth. On top of this 
small brush was woven and packed be- 
tween the posts and the bank. This 
pack of brush did not come up as high 
as the overflow bank, thus preventing 
the water from having a tendency to 
cut a new channel around, but rather 
to come down in the accustomed place. 

To secure the obstruction, boards 
were nailed across the brush and onto 
the posts. Otherwise the force of wa- 


ter would tend to tear out the obstruc- 
tion. This method did not cause any 
material fill to take place, but simply 
prevented the overfall from working 
up the field. At the lower end of the 
ditch, dams of some kind were erected 
to catch any dirt that washed down. 

Before any fill is attempted, how- 
ever, a firm foundation should be se- 
cured on which to build the fill. This 
was accomplished by Mr. A. J. Wat- 
son, of Albia, Iowa, by placing a string 
of tile about one and a half feet below 
the ditch bottom. Tile in ditches serve 
two purposes: (1) They take the wa- 
ter from the ditch bottom, leaving the 
ditch so it can sod over, and (2) a dry 
ditch removes the tendency for cattle 
to disturb the soil. Cattle, walking up 
and down a stream, prevent a sod from 
forming, and also keep the ditch bot- 
tom loose so it will wash in the fol- 
lowing rain. 

Mr. Watson used a method of “tying 
in” his tile, to prevent them from 
washing out. Every tenth or twelfth 
tile was held in place by firmly plac- 
ing sticks across the tile in the form 
of a letter X. Where the stakes 
crossed, they were wired and some 
hay or straw packed between the 
stakes and the tile. In speaking of tile 
in ditches, Mr. Watson said: “Some 
six years ago we placed tile one and a 
half feet below the bottom of a ditch. 
In digging down to them this past 
spring, we found that they were over 
six feet deep.” 

After the tile are secured, some form 
of obstruction should be installed so 
as to build up the ditch. When the at- 
tempt is made to stop a gully or wash, 
the obstruction should be securely 
fastened down. The more common 
practice is to throw in rolls of woven 
wire, brush or other trash in the hole. 
In some cases these obstructions help 
to stop the fill, but in many more they 
are just that much more rubbish to be 


downstream. 
however, help to gather the sediment 
if they were staked down securely and 
built lower in the center than toward 
the banks, thus building the gully up 
on the entire contour. 


washed They would, 


Mr. M. C. La Rue, of Russell, Iowa, 
has successfully used dams construct: 
ed of earth. He has put in several 
dams of that nature in the past few 
years, and each has retained the 
washed dirt from above, thus filling 
the ditches and returning the fields in- 
to one piece of land instead of two or 
more. Mr. La Rue, however, takes the 
time to construct the dams so they 
will not wash out. Experience has 
taught that water, when permitted to 
flow over the top of an earth dam, 
will wash it out. Hence, he first builds 
a culvert thru the bottom of the dam 
to carry the water under and thru. 
The dams are then built higher than 
the surrounding banks (about two feet) 
and eight feet wide on top, to permit 
its use as a driveway across the gully. 
The dam, being higher than the en- 
veloping banks, forces the heavy rains, 
that the culvert will not carry, to flow 
around the dam on the sod, instead of 
over. This prevents the dam from be- 
ing washed out, and the culvert drains 
the fill, thus keeping it firm instead 
of soggy. 

As the ditch begins to fill, a vertical 
tile is built on the upstream side, which 
necessitates the water to rise that 
much higher before it can escape, thus 
causing a subsequent fill. Extensions 
are added as the fill increases, and in 
a comparatively short time the gully 
is filled. To prevent the water from 
undercutting, a plank spill is built on 
the downstream side of the dam. 

Some farmers whose fields have 
eroded to a great extent have finally 


made an effort to stop the loss by 
building dams, many of which have 
been expensive, being made of con- 


crete or stone masonry. Of such dams 
constructed, 87 per cent failed. They 
have failed principally for three rea- 
sons, namely, (1) they were not deep 
enough, thus permitting the water to 
work under; (2) they did not extend 
far enough into the surrounding banks, 
thus permitting the water to flow 
around, and (3) they were not con- 
structed strong enough to withstand 
the water pressure. 

However, a few dams, and especially 
one built by Mr. Ray Redfern, of Yar- 
mouth, Iowa, show that if the obstruc- 
tion is thoughtfully constructed, it will 
retain the dirt. Mr. Redfern’s dam was 
built across a gully eight feet wide and 
about six or seven feet in depth. The 
dam is twenty-two feet long, thus per- 
mitting the wings to extend seven feet 
into either bank, which are of a firm 
sod. The foundation is four feet below 
the gully bottom in the center, and 
three feet at the two extreme ends. 
The center of the dam is two feet low- 
er than at the ends, thus bringing the 
water to.the center. On the lower 
side, to prevent undercutting, Mr. Red- 
fern put in a concrete spillway which 
is four feet in length and one foot 
thick. The wall was built straight 
across the gully and is ten inches 

thick at the bottom, ta- 





ment the particles of soil together, be- 
sides furnishing sufficient food to keep 
the surface covered with 
a .thrift growing crop. 
One of the following of- 


fers the greatest assur- 
ance f a permanent 
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pering to 6 inches at the 
top. The steel reinforc- 
ing was placed about 
a : three-fourths of an inch 
=? from the downstream 
face of the dam. One of 
the outstanding features 
of this dam, and which 
is also accountable for 
its success, is the meth- 
od he used in overcoming 
the water pressure which 
pushes out a great num- 
ber of the dams. A num- 
ber of 8-inch tile were 
placed thru the dam, thus 
permitting the water to 
escape and at the same 








time drain the fill. As 
the ditch began to fill, 
the tile were plugged 


from the bottom. For the 
past four years the gully 
has been filled, and is 
sodded over in good 
shape. Mr. Redfern says 
that it is his intention to 
never plow out the sod 
obtained on a fill, as sod 
is his best insurance 


against soil erosion. 











Put one of our machines to work for 
you. Huskers will work for less money. 
Cribbing done in one-fourth the time. 
Practically pays for itself the first year, 
out of the money it makes and saves 
for you. Comes complete with neces- 
sary equipment to satisfyevery demand 
of the most particular farmer. 


National Giant Steel Elevator 


Handles All Kinds of Grain—Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Shelled and Ear Corn 


Strongest and 
Best Machine 
on the Market 





Has 16 angles tothe section, others only 6. Has 
greater capacity. Kuns e asier, Re quires less 
2ower tooperate, Equipped with Common Sense 
‘eeder. Cribs 60 bushels in 3 to5 minutes. Screen 
in bottom keeps out silk and shelled corn — pre 
venting rottage. All desirable features, for wt _ 
the good farmer is looking. Write for pric 


National Giant Inside Elovaier 





Has more sensible features for the farmer than can 





be found on any other make of Inside Grain Elevat 
Can be used with or without cupola, 
cost of digging a oe xd length of elevator required, 
This machine has 77 chain. Bu kets hold a peck. 
Spout swings arour md from side to side— fills crib 
directly back of elevator, Also lenves the corn on 
the cob, where it belongs. Get our prices, 


Write for New Cat- FREE 
alog and Crib Plans 
Catalog contains pi ‘tures and description of every 











type of elevator. new Crib Plans — complete 
with I iber Bill. w: e and we'll quote you a very 
attractive pric e for 191 Sat sfact ory credit terms 


may be arranged. Get deta ls, catalog and crib plana, 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
812 East Grove Street Bloomington, Ill. 
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MARTI 


‘Ss 
CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


They take care of your seed corn bette or than 
any way you can find or think of rh ey are 
practical, take little room, ar ly and 
rapidly filled. Each ear fs accur: ely epaced 
and has perfect circulation of alr around It, 
yne hundred ears—is well 

adapted to individual ear t sting of seed— 
can be hung from rafte rs, joists, cefling or 
special frame, anywhere seed co n will cure 
and keep—mai le of heavy galvanized wire— 
arranged to fold flat for shipment and storage 
—lasts a lifetime, One dozen racks ho'd 
1,200 ears—cost €18 per doz., freteht prepaid, 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 

We will ahi you one da ngen or more MARTIN Racks. 

= ight preges in them. Use from ants 

















i ¥ e on fully satt = 
‘ ify 5 are not satisfied, se -) * em “pack 
expe 
sertain of having pleneole od seed corn of 
your ow ery year r one do sen or 
yout, MARTIN Hacks today and use them on tria 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
305 Grind Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 


Formeriy Sac City, lows 


The aoe That Breathes 


The GADE its the 
ly engine that cools 
fcylinder. No 
Can t 
Uses one 








inetd 
water or fans 


freeze up 





third lese fuel thar 
others. Eighteen yrs 
On the market. A 


GADE BROS. MFG. 
Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls. Lown, 


sizes on skids or trucks 
co. 
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Co-operation in Action. 


These Wagons are Delivering the Largest Co- 


operative Shipment of Wool that was ever sent out of an 
Illinois County 


Farmers’ Clubs in lowa 


The neighborhood club is always one 


of the most important influences in 
country life. Letters to Wallaces’ 
Farmer from clubs in various parts 
of the state show something of the 


activities and aims of such work. 

The Progressive Farmers’ Club, 
Oakland, Iowa, writes: 

“Our farmers’ club was organized 
September 8, 1915, at the home of Mr. 
Winslow, with charter members num- 
bering five famil The chairman and 
secretary were chosen to preside over 
the meeting. The ‘Progressive Farm- 


of 


ies, 


ers’ Club’ was the name adopted by 
the society. The new president ap- 
pointed two committees, one to form 
by-laws and one for programs. The 


program committee consisted of three 
members. Officers are elected every 
six months. The vice-president be- 
comes president, and a new vice-presi- 
dent is elected. 

“The objects of 
to discuss farmers’ 
matters, household 
er subjects that wi 
the club. The meetings 
third Thursday in each 
program usually begins 
o'clock, consisting of songs, Bible read- 
ing, prayer, roll call, minutes of the 
previous meeting, recitations and mu- 
sic. Questions are read and discussed. 
No political or religious questions are 
taken up. 





these meetings are 
questions, township 
uestions and 
muld be a benefit to 
are held the 
month. The 

about ter 


oth- 








“Dinner is served at noon by the 
hostess in cafeteria styl o all can 
be served in a short ti We now 
have twelve families who are members 
of our club—this number being our 
limit, and taking in the twelve months 


of the year. 





“Once during the summer, our mem- 
bers decide by vote as to time and 
place to hold our annual picnic and 
basket dinner. This is a e enjoyed 
by all.” 

M. W. Watson is president and Mrs 
F. M. Hayes, secretary, of this club 

The North Garner Community Club, 
of which C. B. Lawhorn is president, 
has a larger membership Mr. Law- 
horn writes 

“Our club has beer vying a little 
over a year. The ‘flu’ the past winter 
was a bad thir f t, as it stoppe 
our meetings for some time, and low 
ered the interest for ywev 
we are getting uncer way again, and 
have had two or three very good meet 
ings this spring Muddy roads have 
been another drawback 

“We have ninet families as mem- 


bers at the present time, and one ap- 
plication for membership. We think 
twenty large enough Our programs 


sic, recitations and 


are made up of mu 











oe, with ussions and debates 
of topics of interest to the farmer. 
We also rhasia speakers, such as the 
county agent, ounty superintend- 
ent of schools, and ministers. Our aim 
is the social benefit of the community; 
to promote the community spirit, and 


to get farmers to work together.” 
Mr. D. W. Hampton, of Springville 
Towa, tells in another letter of what 
may be the oldest club in the state. It 
is the Practical Farmers’ Club, of 
Springville. Says the president: 
The Practical Farmers’ Club 
organized in 1887, fourteen 
lies composing the membership, 


was 
fami- 
and 








meetings being held once a month, 

the daytime, at the homes of fhe cating 
bers. The programs consisted of essays 
on farm topics, home economics, poul- 
try and stock, interspersed with reci- 
tations, etc. Each paper was expected 


to bring out some discussion. In the 
winter they met before noon, and had 
dinner served by the hostess. In the 


summer they met in the afternoon and 
had supper. 

“This club ran along for a number 
of years, was discontinued a few years, 
and was reorganized with part of the 
old members and some new ones, and 
still meeting, and the interest has 
kept up remarkably well. Once a year 
we have a picnic, and everybody is in 
vited. We have tried to vary our pro- 
grams, including some debates, and 
sometimes have a speaker from out- 
side No theological or political sub- 
jects are taken up. Officers are elect- 
ed once a year, and a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare programs. 

“Our aim is to get acquainted, ex- 
change ideas, keep abreast of the times 
and what we can to help along. 
Our club has adopted two French or- 
phans. We meet the second Saturday 
in each month, unless changed for spe- 


is 


do 


cial reasons.” 

There are no doubt hundreds of oth- 
er farmers’ clubs in the state doing as 
good work as these. We should like 
to have more club experiences from 
our readers. 





Community Club Picnic 


One of the biggest crowds that ever 








gathered in Jefferson county, Iowa, 
outside of Fairfield, was that at the 
county picnic, held at the County 
Home, by the Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau and the Jefferson County Com- 
munity Club. The crowd was esti- 
mated between 2,000 and 2,200. There 
were over 400 automobiles present. 
Each one was asked to bring his 
own supper. The suppers were eaten 
in regular picnic style; that is, they 
were spread out on the beautiful lawn 
of the County Home. There were two 
barn ls of iced tea furnished by the or- 
inizations. 
“Be fore supper there was a_ boys’ 
judging contest. The winner of this 
ntest will receive a free trip to the 
boys’ camp at the state fair. Six boys 
took part in the « test. A lot of in- 





terest was taken in this contest by the 
men as well as the boys, and there was 


a large crowd out to watch the judging. 


After supper the Fourth Regimental 
Band, of Fairfield, gave a concert. 
Following this, Chaplain Robb, of the 


168th Infantry, Rainbow Division, 
his famous lecture, 
Heritage od 


gave 
“The Price of Our 





Record Farm Bureau Membership 


Jasper county, R. D. Laflin, 
agent, will be the first county in Iowa 
to reach the mark of a 1,000 member 
ship in the farm bureau, according to 
present indications. Mr. Laflin re 
ports a membership at present of 903, 
and others joining daily. This large 
membership is credited to the good 
work done by the organization last 
year, and an extended membership 
campaign which.followed a big booster 
meeting held last March. 


county 
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COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST in 
STRUMENTS. 












Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomac 


and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di 
gestive tract in perfeet condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of fee 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 





nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the «& 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by F: 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Goodman of E]ma. lowa, writes se 
some of your Bonnett's 














“Big B’ Worm ( e 
the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that | ee 
doctoring most all winter with other worm re The 
other remedies got seme worms but the hogs k ning 
and did not gain weight ay after using Bor et zg 
Worm Capsules seo many worms came that I « k y be 
lieve my eyes. Two weeks later I gave them a se 
of your capsules and never saw pigs, do so weil in n I 
enclose $5.00 for 100 more capsules 

H. Helm soeth of Aurelia, Towa, write: I 

most | hog worm remedies that are sed 

after a year's trial that Bonnett’s ‘Big are 

all you claim for them. I li ke them for three rea; 1 
Th oy are asure worm expeller. (2) Easy to admir 


The dose is always under one’s control. Please "ee nd 
200 more Capsulestfor which J enclose $10." _ 











A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 


Can any farmer afford to let worms infest bis 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively ex all 
the worms and put the hog im the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s “Big B’’ Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 


promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - - $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5. 00} per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today 
J. LL. BONNETT, Mfg. Chen: st 
217 Main St., Bioominston. Hl. 
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AKRON SULKY 
CORN CUTTER 


Save Time-—-Man Power 
and Money 


Write for our illustrated 
booklet and learn how 
the time saved by use of 


AKRON SULKY 
CORN CUTTER 


WILL REPAY MANY TIMES 
THE INITIAL COST. 


The Akron Cultivator & Mfg. Co. 


Dept.82 AKRON, OHIO 
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Fi ions on in , Value, not on the Price 


A tractor must be of greater use to 
you than are the horses it displaces, if it 
is to be a good buy. And its price must 
be practically the amount you can get 
for those horses and their harness plus 
the saving in feed. 


If a tractor could not take the place 
of some horses on your farm, you should 


SAMS 


not buy one. At any price it would be 
an uneconomical investment. 


Price based on these common-sense 
views of tractor value is the law of 
producing and selling Samson Tractors. 
On this basis only can the tractor indus- 
try succeed. The Samson Tractor is 
priced on that basis. 





TRACTOR 


Model M=—A 2-3 Plow Tractor 


The Samson Tractor is a machine designed for only 
one purpose—to do power work for you at a price you 
will gladly pay because it makes you money. 


$650, f. o. b. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


at first glance seems like a price proposition. It is not. 
It is what the tractor is worth to the man who should 
have it at all. That price includes belt pulley and gov- 
ernor. But it does not include platform and fenders— 
things that affect the price, but not the performance 
and value ofatractor. They are refinements and their 
price is $50 additional. 


Production on a big scale, sound design for a farm-used 
machine, efficient selling methods, make this price pos- 
sible from our—the makers’—point of view. 

In short, farmers themselves may set the value of a 
tractor, and we with our manufacturing experience and 
equipment have brought out the first tractor offered on 
that reasonable basis. 

“The Samson Tractor Story’’—a little book sent free— 
is just what its title implies. Itis not filled with engi- 
neers’ data, formulas and tables, but tells you just what 
you’ve been waiting to learn about the Samson Tractor. 

Clip the coupon for the book and for help in deciding 
whether or not you should have a Samson. Please fill 
in the coupon fully and plainly. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 


Makers also of Samson Tractor Model D and of Samson Trucks 


137 Industrial Avenue, Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Samson Tractor is made by a division of 
General Motors Corporation, manufacturers 
of Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
and Oakland Automobiles—all national suc- 
cesses. Manufacturers, also, of the famous 
Janesville line of Plows, and Tillage Tools. 
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a es er a ent et a EK ae ae Se een ome ee — eee 
{ SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 
1387 — trial ~ nue, Janesville, Wis. 
{ od » The Samson Trac tor Story and tell me whether I can use a Samson 
M eh hd profi stably. 
: peng: acres Acres in corn 
| Number of acres improved = Acres in cotton 
Level or rolling surface ——______ Acres in smail grains 
| Be Oe Bite — Acres in hay —_ 
I am using __________horses own 
| I am______miles from town. ' do not own 4 tractor, Name 
I — use a farm truck Kind of roads__ = Condition — 











f.o.b. Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Fertilizers for Winter Wheat 
Fertilizers more often give profitable | 

results on winter wheat than on any | 
other crop grown in this section of the 
country. In Missouri they seem to se- 
cure the most profitable results by 
spreading acid phosphate at the rate 
of one hundred to two hundred pounds 
per acre. The Illinois experiment sta- 
tion, in southern Illinois, has secured 
some marvelous results with rock 
phosphate plowed under at the rate 
of one thousand pounds per acre in 
connection with stable manure or 
green clover. Rock phosphate is rath- 
er slow acting, and the man who wish- 
es immediate returns will no doubt be 
wise to use the acid phosphate. 

The soil improvement committee of 
the National Fertilizer Association rec- 
ommends seven different commercial 
fertilizers for wheat. Of these seven 
only two seem to be especially adapt- 
ed to conditions as they exist gener- 
ally in the corn belt. Of these two, 
one has the analysis of 0:12:2 and the 
other has the analysis of 0:16:0. 

Most of our readers who wish to ex- 
periment with fertilizer on winter 
wheat had best try acid phosphate at 


the rate of one hundred and fifty 
pounds per acre. The acid phosphate 
may be spread either just before or 


just after the time of seeding. 





The Clover Seed Situation 


The following report is issued by J. 
F. Cox, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College 

“Owing to the insufficient supply of 
clover seed and the high prices which 


prevailed during the past year, the 
acreage seeded to clover during the 
past year was much below normal. 


This season’s crop, which must be de- 
pended upon for seed production, is 
also much below the average, owing to 
the serious injury to clover stands dur- 
ing the summer of 1918. It is there- 
fore apparent, as far as Michigan is 
concerned, that the acreage that is 
available for seed for this year and 
during the coming season will not be 
great as compared to past years. This 
condition prevails in many neighboring 
states. 

“During the year 1918, it was esti- 
mated by Secretary of State Coleman 
C. Vaughan that the total yield of clo- 
ver seed in Michigan was 73,980 bush- 
els from 75,371 acres, or an average 
yield of .98 of a bushel per acre. The 
normal acreage of clover in the state 
is 800,000 acres, which would require 
almost double the seed crop produced 
during the past vear for a successful 
seeding 

“For a number of years the United 
States has depended upon large impor- 
tations of seed from Europe to plant, 


SSS 





in addition to our own 
which has not been sufficient for home 
need During the war this supply 
was largely cut off, which, coupled 
with an unfavorable seed year, caused 
the high seed prices of the past spring 
{ have been advised by Doctor A. J. 
Pieters, legume specialist of the Bu 
reau of Plant Industry, that very little 
clover seed could be expected from 
Europe during the coming year, owing 
to the fact that Germany and Austria 
would absorb the excess supnly of 
France, Belgium and the northern 
EHuropean countries. It is apparent, 
therefore, that every effort should be 
made this summer and fall to harvest 
as much clover seed as possible.” 





Income Tax Situation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I often wonder why some things are 
done one way and some things another, 
and I usually try to satisfy my curios- 
ity. Hence, these questions on the in- 
come-tax matter. The income tax law 
is, of course, a peculiar thing to most 
of us farmers, as well as being some 
thing new. Judging from the way the 
income tax collectors perform, it must 


be new to them also 

I do not mean to complain about 
paying an income tax, if my income is 
large enough. Really, the man who 


should worry is the man whose income 
is not large enough to be taxable. I 


production, | 





am getting rather peeved, however, 
over being pestered for innumerable 
reports 


For example, in 1918 I was required 
to make out an income report for the 
year 1917. I did this, filed it with the 
collector, and went home feeling that 








I had done my duty and was square 
with the government. Well, along in 
the fall, I got a notice to appear be- 
fore some collector at he courthouse 
on a certain date, and bring my rec- 
ords along. Of course I was not at all 
busy. One hired man had enlisted, 
another had been drafted, and I was 
plugging along with what help I could 
get, and trying to raise and harvest 
the biggest possible crops, but his be- 
ing a demand from the government, I 
went and took my books. The inspec- 
tor looked them over for an hour or 
so, and then O. K.’s my first report 
and sent me home. 

Last winter I made out a report for 
1918 and filed it. In June I got a letter 
asking me for a complete inventory of 
all stock and grain on hand January 1, 
1918, and January 1, 1919. I replied 
that a complete inventory would be 
found on my income tax report, which 
I had already filed. In a week or so, 
I got another letter, again asking for a 
complete inventory of all live stock 
feed and grain on hand January 1, 
1918. So I copied off of my duplicate 
report the inventory which they al- 
ready had on the original, and sent 
them the copy. I have heard nothing 
since, but I expect that I will sooner 
or later. 

I know of several farmers who filed 
honest reports—whether accurate or 
not—and who have been in hot water 
all summer, not because of dishonesty 
on their part. I wonder sometimes 
whether the collectors have to manu- 
facture work to keep busy. 

Now, then, what I wish to know is 





this: Have I any cause for complaint? 
Are many other farmers having the 
same experience? Will the income tax 
blanks this year be the same as those 
for last year, or will there be another 
change? Will our reports be accepted 
as correct, or will we be pestered as 


usual? 
IOWA FARMER. 
Remarks: We suspect that our cor- 


respondent’s experience is not greatly 
different from that of many other peo- 


ple, both farmers and business men. 
The government has an army of in- 
spectors employed to check up the in- 
come tax reports. No doubt this is 
justified. As our correspondent says, 
the law and the making out of such 
reports is a new business. Naturally, 
there will be many mistakes due to 
misunderstanding. Also, the law is 
changed about every year. There are 
different rates for different years, as 
well as different rates according to the 
amount of the income. 

We see no reason to look for any 
material change in this matter. There 
is on question but that some farmers 
have been grossly imposed upon be- 
cause of their ignorance of the law, 
and sometimes because of the ignor- 
ance of the inspectors. As we see it, 
the wise thing for farmers to do is to 
employ an expert to make up their re- 
ports. The practical way to do this is 
thru the county agent. Business men 
who have expert bookkeepers and are 
accustomed to intricate methods of 
accounting do not trust themselves or 


their bookkeepers to make up their 
reports. They employ men who have 
made a special study of the income 
tax law. Farmers who want to be 
sure that they are paying what they 
ought to pay, and not more than they 
ought to pay, would be wise to follow 
the example of the business men. 





Italian Grain Prices for 1920 


The Italians, in their efforts to on. 
courage maximum grain production for 
1920, have already fixed prices for 


next year. A cablegram from the 
American embassy at Rome states that 
by royal decree the 1920 price for 


home-grown grain has been fixed at 
from 70 to 80 lire per quintal. This is 
equivalent to wheat at $4.10 per bush- 
el. It is about the same price as 
Italian wheat has been selling for dur. 
ing the past year. The Italians eyi- 
dently see no great hope of reduced 
prices for at least a year to. come. 





Straw in Barn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to inquire what has 
been the result of blowing straw into 
a barn which has a shingle roof. Some 
people say that the straw will cause 
the roof to rot out in a short time. 
Have any of your readers had experi- 
ence in this matter?” 

We have had no reports on this ques- 
tion, but will be glad to hear from our 
readers. 








Its Savings Pay 


The savings which Lalley Electric 
Light and Power makes, in money and 
time and labor, actually do pay its 


way on any farm. a 


We make this statement, not on any 
say-so of our own, but entirely on 


what Lalley owners tell us. 


Right now the opportunity to save 
by installing the Lalley without delay 
is greater than it ever was before. 

It will pay you to see the Lalley 
dealer at once, and learn why farmers 
are buying Lalley-Light at the rate of 


almost 1000 plants per week. 


No farmer, we believe, has ever 
considered Lalley-Light a downright 


expense. . 


Most of our owners possibly in- 
stalled the Lalley primarily for its 


comforts and conveniences. 


They figured that these advantages 
investment. 


more than offset the 


And so they do. 


But these men soon discovered that 
electric light was only one of the 


benefits of Lalley ownership. 


They had an ample supply of elec- 
They turned it to use in 
churning and cream separating, fan- 
ning out grain, and other light work 


tric power. 


about the barns. 


Their women used it to sweep with 
suction cleaners; to run the washer; 


to do the ironing in less time. 


Then the Lalley savings began to 
The men could begin the day earlier, and 
do more after dark, because of the fine light. 


show. 


+ 





Its Way 
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See the Lalley-Light Exhibit at the Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines, August 20 to 29 





Certain tasks were done in a third or a half the time 


they used to take. 


So the preference for Lalley grew greater and greater, 
until now, as we have said, it is expressed in sales of close 


to 1000 plants a day. 


The least you can do is to see the Lalley dealer at once. 


Lall 


ey-Light Distributors for lowa 


Lalley-Wilson Electric Co. 


1307 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 


It is actually true that the Lalley will begin to save for 


you the day you put it in. 
to have it. 


Go to the Lalley dealer now, and he will install the plant 


without undue delay. 


Lalley-Light Corporation 


799 Bellevue Avenue 


Therefore you can’t afford not 


O’Harrow Lalley-Light Co. 


Charles City, Iowa 


Potter-Lalley Electric Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


1115 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


Retz-Lalley-Light Co. 


425 Second Ave. East, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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"Hog Receipts and Prices 


Famine receipts at all markets re- 
sulted from the strike of the railway 
hopmen. This was the fourth week 
exceedingly light receipts, but prices 
evertheless were Weak, on account of 

government drive against high 
Late last week the railroads 
gan to return to normal, and it now 
oks as tho there might be rather 
ivy receipts for a while, and price 
eaks in consequence. 
Packers are now selling practically 
ery hog product except lard on a 
sis below the present price of hogs. 
.ey will make every effort, therefore, 
reduce the price of hogs. 
The strong point in the future of the 


a 


prices. 


~~ i» 












































hog situation is the rather small spring 
pig crop and the heavy European de- 
mand. The weak point is the high- 
price agitation, which may possibly 
continue for several weeks or months, 
depending on the personality and dis- 

position of the government officials. 
The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 

1918, to date: 

Figures show per cent of average.) 

) = = 

e |es| & 

° = ° 

80 aS) tw 

ea ee ee 

Oo | iS) 
August 2 to 98.....] 98 | 113 | 217 
August 9 to 16...../ 103 | 111 | 211 
August 16 to 23..... | 98 | 104 | 206 
August 23 to 30..... | 84) 108 | 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 83 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 ......| 86 | 103 212 
Sept. 1h GRSe é.3>> | 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 60:27 ....45% 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 119 | 113 209 
Ret. Si ge.csccuee 122 | 127 203 
Oct. 11 Ge seks eee 113 | 110 198 
ct, 15: Geis www ot 115 | 112 194 
Oct. 26° G8. 8b secs. 119 | 112 208 
mrOV. 2. Beads 142 | 125 211 
MOV. 8.26 kes caccs 111 | 120 209 
Nov. 10 €6-Be civ aac 140 | 136 210 
Nov. 22 €0. 20 i..ccs 70 | 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..} 157 | 144 211 
Dec. @404P so... ce 98 | 142 210 
Dec. 13 00-30 << execs 163 | 173 212 
Bec. 20° GER. os nn canto 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....} 117 | 120 209 
ee ig ee 126 | 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 .... 161 | 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 .......| 180 | 140 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 .......| 181 | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84/106 | 197 
Feb. 6 to 13 ......| 117 | 123 | 199 
Web. 13 0-20". 0% san 146 | 146 | 194 
Ped. 20 to-87 <455.8 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6./ 85 | 102 | 188 
march €)tode.i.<. 108 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27...... 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.} 111 | 123 199 
Borll PGE icivan 123 | 121 | 203 
April 11 to 18 ......} 118 | 124 | 207 
mpril 18: fo 35-2... <% 1111] 118 | 209 
5 to May 2.../ 119 | 126 | 210 
a Miu we Se ene | 129 | 189 | 212 
es | 1384 | 130 | 209 
may 16 tO 28 «obs 1127 | 119 | 212 
fay 23 to OG. ..2..5 137 | 184] 211 
M 1 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127} 210 
June 6 to 13 ...... | 125 | 131 | 208 
June 12 to 19 ...... 1165 | 131 | 212 
June 19 to 26 ...... | 117 | 114 213 
June 26 to July 3 ..| 147 | 146 218 
July 3 to 10 ....... 1120} 116 | 224 
wey 10 to 8F 2) cS. 149 | 139 | 222 
July 17 to 24 ....... 921105 | 218 
J t OSE. oscacn 104 | 108 | 222 
August 1to 7..... | 78 | 97.| 206 
Be See | 7%] 8 | 210 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 
ay has been 102,908 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 339,200 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.40. If we figure 
- t basis of 120 per cent of the 


ten r average for receipts, we get 
123,490 at Chicago and 409,200 at the 
“even markets. If the price is 210 per 
om f the average, we get $21.84 as 
he answer. 


Sudan Grass for Seed 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have ten acres of Sudan grass, 
Seeded July 2d, from which I wish to 
get a seed crop. Should I first cut 
this for hay, and then let the second 
growth go to seed? How should the 
seed crop be handeld? What is a rea- 











Phelps. No other 





Address nearest 


solutely pays for itself. 
Phelps Saper-Power —— 
4-Duty Simplified Unit 


TO GET | SUPERPOWER (invest- 
dered) must have a 
plant can supply it. 


Towa Distributors: Farm Power & Light Sales Co. 
Farm Power & Light Co. 


PHELPS LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 4 LL 








Gives more power, carries heavier 
loads, than any plant made with same 
size engine bore and stroke. 


1. Pulls direct from engine or line shaft. 


Con Ouaka, Nebraske 


lebraska; (Western lowa.) 


PHE 








part. This one fact alone 
e: gives positive assurance to you of a 
complete unit working in perfect unison. 


PHELPS POWER AND LIGHT 


Brightest, steadiest, safest electric lights and ab- 
Is worthy of your utmost con- 

Hundreds of satisied Phelps owners are safe- 
with eleven years of development work and an invest- 


ment of hundreds of thousands of dollars in actual field tests, ; 


gee Brennan, Tipton, 
la., operates: ~ 280 foot deep 


2 Drives individeal motors in barns and wel] pump with his Phelps and 
3. Stores reserve in batteries for has ample reserve for lights. 
4 Farnishes BRIGHTEST, STEADIEST, WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


It proves to ~you the need of 
power and the absolute necessity 
choosing not a mere lighting unit 

—but a thoroughly competent dependable Power AND Light Plant. 
istributor or write factory direct for catalog. 


1 Masonic Temple, Davenport, lowa. 


> owners have come to rely 


OT an assembled 
plant —an assem- 
bled plant could 

not possibly give the de- 

pendable service Phelps 
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sonable crop of Sudan grass seed per 
acre? After it is threshed, does the 
straw make good hay? What percent- 
age of protein is in the straw?” 

Sudan grass seeded after the middle 
of June does not have time to produce 
both a hay and a seed crop. Sudan 
grass should be cut for seed after the 
seed has reached the hard dough stage 
and the lower leaves have turned yel- 
low. The practical way of handling 
Sudan grass for seed is in just about 
the same way as oats, cutting with a 
binder and threshing with the ordinary 
threshing machine. If the threshing 
machine is to do its best work, how- 
ever, the Sudan grass seed should be 
allowed to get thoroly ripe. Otherwise 
some of the seeds are likely to be so 
chaffy that they will be blown over 
with the straw. We do not know of 
any careful feeding tests or analyses 
of Sudan grass straw. Our observa- 
tion is that it is not so very palatable. 
We would expect it to contain three or 
four per cent of protein, however, 
which is considerably more than ordi- 
nary oat straw. 

The yield of Sudan grass seed varies 
tremendously. The average is prob- 
ably around ten or fifteen bushels, or 
perhaps 400 or 500 pounds, per acre. 
Yields have been reported as high as 
1,600 pounds. 


Wheat Scab 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise treating seed 
wheat for blight before seeding this 
fall? All of our wheat is of pcor 
quality, and good seed will be hard to 
get. What treatment would you sug- 
gest?” 

By blight, we presume that our cor- 
respondent is referring to the wheat 
scab which has this year caused the 
kernels in so many heads of wheat to 
become so shrunken as to be almost 
worthless. We regret to say that 
there is no way of treating scabby 
wheat to make it safe for seed. If it 
is absolutely necessary to use scabby 








wheat for seed, we suggest running it 
thru a fanning mill several times, in 
an effort to clean out as many of the 
shrunken kernels as possible. Experi- 
ments indicate that the scab fungus 
germinates with the seed and kills a 
considerable percentage of the young 
wheat plants. The most noticeable 
damage does not come, of course, until 
the wheat heads. The extent of the 
damage at this time depends very 
largely on the character of the weath- 
er, being most severe in a warm, moist 
season. 

If our correspondent could possibly 
do so, we would suggest that he make 
a thoro search for seed wheat free 
from scabby, shrunken kernels. He 
should feel no hesitancy in paying as 
much as a dollar a bushel extra for 
sound wheat. 

The formaldehyde treatment for seed 
wheat is applicable only to stinking 
smut. There are a number of varia- 
tions of the formaldehyde method, but 
a very good one is to soak the wheat 
for fifteen minutes in a solution made 
by dissolving one pound of formalde- 
hyde in forty gallons of water. 





Spreading Straw 


Some of our readers have objected 
to the spreading of straw, on the 
ground that the wind is likely to blow 
it into piles. In Kansas, where they 
probably have more trouble with wind 
than anywhere in Iowa, they have 
found it possible to prevent this trouble 
by running over theestraw after it is 
spread with a disk. The disk, set 
straight up and down, seems to smash 
the straw into the ground sufficiently 
so that there is very little danger of 
it blowing off. Unquestionably, the 
spreading of straw on winter grain in 
November or <early December is a 
splendid practice, a practice which al- 
most invariably reduces the winter- 
killing and increases the yield. The 
best way to spread straw is with a 
straw spreader at the rate of about 
one and a half tons to the acre, 
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ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 










Most correct neeri. _Prinel les, no sh 
turns, no a ain drive sh rune in gel 
olled bearings. Furnished with Special Roller 

Chain with 16 16000 Ibs. breaking strain. 
The Easlest Running, 
Thousands in Use, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear corn. 
Special Plan of f inotaiiing 
Assures Satisfaction. 

Mage a blue prints of ee model crib with 

large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 


A. F. MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Ili. 
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U.S. 


dlidiers in Aberdeenshire 


By Lt. Riley E. Morgan, U.S. A. 


Perhaps some will read the heading 
of this article without any special as- 
sociations in mind, but those who have 
studied the history of the Short-horns 
and the Aberdeen-Angus will know 
that we are on sacred soil. Some of 
you may wonder what American sol- 
diers are doing in the land of the Scots 
so long after the armistice was signed. 
For the benefit of any such, let me 
say that Uncle Sam made arrange- 
ments in the fall or winter of 1918, 
with the British educational authori- 
ties, to send some of his soldiers in 
France to various schools in Great 
Britain. As a result of that, there are 
about two thousand American soldiers 
pursuing a wide range of studies in 
Engiand, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
In most cases the men were assigned 
to the school of their first choice. 
Fifty-five were ordered to Aberdeen 
University, and we reported here for 
duty on March 20th. More than half 
of us are taking a special course in 
animal husbandry, which the college 
authorities arranged for overseas stu- 
dents. I may add that there are about 
twenty Australians and two South Af- 
ricans in the class. 

A word as to the reception which we 
received at the hands of the people. It 
was most cordial and hearty. Some 
of us had been told in France that we 





and naturally the man is unwilling to 
leave a friend that has been loyal to 
him, when possibly others have not. 
In this quality of friendship with the 
soil. I fear that our American agri- 
culture is lacking. And I believe it is 
necessary to a better rural life. 

The chief crops in this part of Scot- 
land are oats, hay and turnips—these 
three—and perhaps some might say 
that the greatest of these is the turnip. 
And that reminds me that in the early 
history of English agriculture as we 
know it, a man by the name of Town- 
shend began to raise turnips rather ex- 
tensively. He found them so valuable 
as a winter feed, as well as a valuabie 
link in crop rotation, that he talked 
turnips in season and out, till he was 
nicknamed “Turnip” Townshend. And 
now every farmer raises turnips for 
his cattle. The Short-horn cows that 
are raising the fine little beasties this 
spring, that will fetch fancy prices in 
the sale ring next fall, had their ration 
of turnips every day last winter. But 
if we are thinking of the crops as a 
source of human food, oats would take 
first place, for out of oats comes “the 
halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s 
food,” as Burns.says. And I was sur- 
prised to hear one of the best Short 
horn breeders say that his cattle win- 
tered on turnips and oat straw. Be- 





The Prize "Doddies" of Our State Fairs Trace Back to the Aberdeen-Angus of 
Aberdeenshire, Where Some of Our Soldiers Have Been 
Visiting the Home of the Breed. 


would find the Scotch people rather 
cold and stiff; but they have been 
very friendly, and made us feel quite 
at home among them. Many American 
soldiers have gone home with a dis- 
like for the English, which is unfortu- 
nate, and probably due to a lack of 
knowledge of them. On the other hand, 
I am sure that every “Yank” who has 
met a “Kiltie” has a warm spot in his 
heart for the Scotch people. 

f any reader of this should look at 
his map, he would find that Aberdeen- 
shire is eight degrees farther north 
than our northern boundary. And if 
he remembers that much of the wheat 
that Great Britain uses comes from 
the States and Canada, he might won- 
der what the farmers grow on this 
land The season for planting and 
Zrowing crops is a short one. We are 
now within a month of the longest 
days of the year, yet we have not had 
more than ten days or possibly two 
weeks of good weather for crops. But 
“the art of our necessities is strange,” 
as Shakespeare says, and these sturdy 
Scotch farmers have learned how to 
coax the soil. They have also learned 
from stern experience that in the long 
run it pays to deal justly with their 
land. Fair dealing is the basis of any 
lasting friendship between the farmer 
and his land, just as it is the only 
foundation for enduring friendships 
among men. Perhaps this fact, along 
with unfavorable climatic conditions, 
explains why the Scottish farmer sel- 
dom retires to town. An unfavorable 
climate and a thin soil that requires 
much care as weil manure, both 
combine to keep the farmer from get- 
ting rich quickly. Meantime, he and 
his farm have become good friends. 
for they know each other pretty well, 


as 








sides the three crops just mentioned, 
there is considerable dairying and 
truck farming near the larger markets 
and centers. 

Every farmer here has a crop rota- 
tion scheme which he follows faithful- 
ly. In talking with farmers, it has 
been interesting to find that they could 
tell offhand just what a particular 
field would be growing next season, 
and the next, and so on, or if, perhaps, 
it should be used for grazing. Of 
course, some other kind of crop may 
be grown, but in the main the crops 
are oats, hay and turnips, and these 
usually figure in the scheme of rota- 
tion, whether it extends over five, six 
or seven years. The no~th of Scotland 
farmer is an expert in handling a poor 
soil under an unfavorable climate. But 
we must not think that everything is 
against him and his crops. Somehow, 
the oats grown in these northern 
counties excel our American oats and 
weigh 42 pounds per standard bushel, 
and I saw a farmer sowing oats this 
spring that weighed 46 pounds. Per- 
haps this explains why Scotland raises 
Clydesdale horses of such splendid 
bone, and men of such fine courage. 
At any rate, the porridge which is al- 
ways found on the Scotchman’s break- 
fast table is an excellent food. An 
Englishman once thought to have some 
fun at the expense of a Scotchman for 
eating his oat porridge, and made the 
remark that the English people fed 
oats to their horses. The Scotchman 
asked: “And where do they raise such 
horses as in England and such men as 
in Scotland?’ 

I have said that the Scottish farmer 
is an expert. In the matter of farm 
machinery, however, he is not so well 
equipped. For instance, one does not 





















Here’s the overall 
that gives service | 
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|S Specate for the big, sturdy } 
westerner since 1863. 
The fabric’s tough for long : 
wear; buttons stay on; full t 
cut to give the extra roomi- . 
ness a man wants in overalls. e 
Every garment accurately . 
scaled—size is justas marked. - 
Compare Gloveralls with any I 
overalls you know and we'll 
wager you adopt Gloveralls th 


—the good overalls. Their 
superiority is too evi- 
dent to go unnoticed. 
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Get Better Values 
in Work Garments 


LOVER GOODWEAR GOODS are made 
with just one end in view—to thoroughly 
satisfy the user. We've had that idea for 56 years 
and you’ll find it reflected~in all Glover Goods. 
Glover shirts, for instance, never pull or bind. Our 
gloves and mittens are generously sized to give 
ample hand room. Glover leather sleeve vests are 
two inches longer than the average. The whole 
line of Goodwear Goods, in short, is definitely the 


best money can buy 
GOODWEAR 


CG, GOODS 


GUARANTEED 
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ftasca Sweaters 





Exceptionally full line. 220 
styles. 600 coler combina’ 


. One. 

‘or men, women and childres. 
weaves which bold 

shape. Correctly sized. 





Brighton Work Shir.s 

_ 

E’VE no doubt you are familiar with some 

Glover items. What we want to make 
plain is that the Glover line is a collection of gar- 
ments so complete that it will supply your every 
need. When you want the highest quality in any 
of the following—just say ““Glover’’ to the dealer. 
Gloveralls, work shirts, underwear, sweater coats, 
flannel shirts, hosiery, furnishing goods, sheep- 
lined coats, leather vests, negligee shirts, gloves 
and mittens, sleepingwear. All Glover goods are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money 
back, yet all are most reasonably priced. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write us for free copy of booklet describing 
Glover Goodwear Goods. It will enable you to 
make sure of highest quality in work garment. 
Your dealer has, or will order for you, any items 
you may desire. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 
Dept. 43, Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg, 
Dyersville, lowa; La Porte, Indiana, 


: Write us for information about 
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wear. Buttons sewed on to stay 
that won't rip. Made in 
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see Manure spreaders in use. It would 
seem that this would be a good in- 
vestment, for a great deal of manure 
js used on this land. As a general 
rule, the farm buildings are very good, 
tho many have run down considerably 
during the war. At the present time 
pbuilding material is so expensive and 
jJabor so scarce that these buildings 
are not being repaired. 

in the matter of rural schools, these 
people have not been providing for 
the farm boys and girls so well as the 
city people have for their children. But 
they are trying to improve all their 
schools, and we hear it said that the 
farm children must have an education 
that will fit them for a satisfactory 
and useful life on the land. At the 
present time they are trying out a new 
educational act, which very few pro- 
fess to understand. 

Roads have received much attention 
at the hands of the people, with the 
result that the farmer can haul heavy 
joads over them at all seasons of the 
year. These hard-surfaced roads are 
one of the best investment they make, 
the farmers tell me. 

The Scottish farmers have an un- 
usual way of hiring their farm hands. 
Married men are hired for one year; 
single men for six months. The changes 
take place on May 28th and November 
28th. The Friday just before each of 
these dates is known as “muckle” Fri- 
day, and this is the date when the 
farmers and the men all meet together 
in town for the purpose of dickering 
with one another for wages and serv- 
ices. During the forenoon of the last 
“muckle” Friday, the secretary of the 
farm servants’ union addressed the 
farm servants and appealed to them to 
stand together for higher wages and 
shorter hours. When the farmers ar- 
rived and tried to hire their help for 
the next six months, or year, they 





found the men somewhat difficult to 
approach. One week from “muckle” 
Friday comes “rascal fair,” when a 
man who is dissatisfied with his boss 
may quit, go to town and find work 
with another farmer. A week later 
comes “damned rascal fair.” This is 
for the benefit of the hired man whose 
new employer, he thinks, is a “damned 
rascal.” Not being able to endure his 
new boss any longer, he quits and 
tries to find a new master at the 
“damned rascal fair.” It is doubtful 
whether this system is satisfactory to 
either the farmers or the hired men, 
but it is a custom of long standing, 
and custom is a stubborn thing in this 
country. ~ 

These farmers use some units of 
weights and measures that are some- 
what puzzling to an American at first. 
For instance, if they speak of a beastie 
as weighing fifteen hundredweight, 
15 times 112 pounds is meant, not 15 
times 100. They speak of a field as 
having yielded so many qaurters (8 
bushels) of grain. A “ton” may mean 
either 2,000 or 2,240 pounds. These and 
other units that one might mention 
cause many people to want to give up 
their cumbersome system and adopt 
the metric system, which is far better 
because it is more simple. We who 
have spent a few months in France are 
impressed with the simplicity of their 
system, and would like to see congress 
adopt the metric system. The only 
difficulty is in making the change. We 
Americans are like other people in 
that we do not like to learn new ways 
of doing things. However, I am sure 
the general use of the metric system 
in America would be of decided ad- 
vantage to us in our dealings among 
ourselves as well as with other coun- 
tries. 

The agriculture of Great Britain has 


now the people will have to decide as 
to whether the subsidy shall be con- 
tinued. The general opinion seems to 
be that it will be discontinued; that 
agriculture must stand on its own 
merits. Perhaps the American farmers 
are now facing some changes that are 
sure to come with world peace. I think 
that American agriculture is able to 
hold its own without any special gov- 
ernment,aid, provided only it is given 
a fair chance. And it behooves our 
farmers to stand solidly together for 
@ square deal in all legislation touch- 
ing rural life. The war has shown 
that agriculture is vital to the life of 
the world, and farmers must know 
their own affairs. No other class of 


tion from destruction than the farmers 
of the allied countries, and now they 
have even more important work to do. 

It is our privilege here at Aberdeen 
University to work with several young 
farmers from Australia and South Af- 
rica. Our associations together are 
pleasant, and we believe this fraterniz- 


als in British universities will result in 
strong bonds of friendship among the 
inglish-speaking people the world 
over. After these months together, it 
would be difficult to stir up trouble 
between an American soldier and a 
Scotchman, or a Canadian, or an Aus- 
tralian. And when our work on this 
side is finished, we shall be glad to get 
back to the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 





Income Tax 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The farmer should be allowed to de- 
duct the amount paid for breeding ani- 
mals, in making up his income tax re- 





been subsidized during the war, and 


port. Suppose the farmer has a male 


people have done more to save civiliza‘ 


ing of American soldiers with Coloni-* 
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hog which he must dispose of in order 
to prevent inbreeding, and suppose he 
sells it for $100. This $100 must be 
included with his other income. Now 
suppose he pays the same price for an- 
other hog. He is not permitted to de- 
duct this amount. In fact, he had no 
income from the transaction, but he 
must pay a tax on the $100. How can 
this be explained as fair? Last year, 
the wife decided to sell the eggs and 
buy her baby chicks. She paid $46 for 
200 chicks, and lost over half of them. 
When the income returns were made, 
we were not allowed to figure out what 
we paid for the chicks, but the eggs 
we sold were figured in as income. Is 
this fair?” 

The money received for a boar sold 
is of course ingome ; but in the case of 
breeding stock it is fair*to report only 
the’ difference between the price paid 
for the stock and the price received. 
If the price received is less than the 
price paid, then the difference is a fair 
deduction as a loss. 





Moss in Water Tanks 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest some way of pre- 
venting green moss from growing in 
concrete water tanks.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy an ounce or two of copper sul- 
phate, otherwise known as bluestone 
or blue vitriol. Dissolve a teaspoonful 
of the powdered copper sulphate in a 
quart of water and then pour this into 
the water which is already in the tank. 
In this dilution copper sulphate is not 
poisonous to stock, but is poisonous to 
the green moss. Repeat every ten 
days if necessary. After the moss is 
dead, the tank should be _ thoroly 
scrubbed out. 








- Here’s how: 


Cuts labor costs way 
down by doing the 
work of seven men 











Built of Cypress—The 


~[Profit 6¢208¢ More 
per Bushell! 


8) Make 6c to 8c more on every bushel of grain! 
Hundreds are now doing it. 


You can—easily—with the Sandwich Farm Elevator. 6 
Making $4.00 extra profit on every acre—$240.00 on every sixty acres! 
The Sandwich cribs corn 10 times faster. 


FARM ELEVATORS 


Wood Eternal 


Saves the keep—the ex- 
pense—the trouble—of 
extra men and teams 
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Cypress gives giant, everlasting strength to 
the Sandwich. Strength unequalled by any 
other wood. Durability even greater than 
steel! For eleven centuries the cypress doors 
of a Rome cathedral have swung in constant 
use. Jolts, knocks, moisture and sun could not 
affect them! For cypress defies destruction! 


Sandwich cypress-built elevators are made 
strongest where strains come hardest. They 
never sag or warp. 




















No More Tiresome Shoveling 


Back-breaking, shovel work must gol It eats 
up energy—yours and your men's. Let the 
Sandwich do the heaving! You owe that to 
yourself and to your help. The telescoping. 
swivel spout shoots grain far back into corners 
that men with.scoops can't reach. Loads cribs 
level full. Utilizes every inch of valuable space. 


No Horse Laming Platform 


The high, overhead Sandwich wagon dump 
does away with platform troubles. There's 
no clumsy platform to wear out, rot or break. 


Notbing to make horses slip, stumble or strain. 
No close driving to getinto place. Just drive 
under the dump, with high load or low. Un- 
hook the team. Raise the load to any height. 
The steel raising screw and gears will hold 
it, Works automatically. Always under con- 
trol. No ropes to stretch and shrink for 
chains do the lifting. 

The smooth-running Sandwich operates 
with horse or engine. It's easy on horses. 
Saves power. Wear and friction have been 
red dto a mini Operates with light 
draft. Itis designed and constructed with 
your interests at heart. Built to save time 
labor and expense and to boost your profits. 





SANDWICH MFG. CO., 27 Rush Street, Sandwich, Illinois 
Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Peoria Cedar Rapids Kansas City 












































Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery 
for 63 Years! 














Get This FREE Helpful Book! 


Send for the valuable Sandwich Elevator Book. 
Get all the details of these Guaranteed Elevators. 
Learn what farmers like you are accomplishing. 


building. And. vet.it’s FREE! 


It 
gives helpful plans, ideas and suggestions on crib 
Write for it now! 
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Farm Motor Trucks 


War demanded simplicity and standardization in truck 
manufacture, in order to secure certainty of operation. 


That is just what the farmer needs; he must have cer- 
tainty of operation without depending upon service stations. 
All of war’s lessons were utilized_by the Hebb Motors 

Company in perfecting the Patriot Truck. 


The Patriot Truck has made the driver his own “service station,” 
for there is nothing about it likely to need adjustment but what 
the average farmer’s boy or hired man can readily master. 


Investigations by the United States Department of Agriculture 

prove that Motor Trucks cut the cost of hauling graia from 33 
cents per ton per mile to 15c per ton per mile. 
wide-awake farmers everywhere are adopting trucks. 


Write for information as to what a Patriot will save you. 


Hebb Motors Co..1394P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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This is the reason 



















1% Ton 
Patriot with 
Farm Body 
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it is not™enough to fill 
‘your tires up to the Teq- 
uisite inflation—they 
must be kept at thet 
inflation. BA tire may 
‘be below pressure and 
yet look ‘and feel fully 
inflated 


Take no chances * In- 
sufficiently inflated tires 
mean >not only rapid 
estruction of the tires 
th ives but wasteful 
consumption of gaso- 
line. It takes sometimes 
as much as 25% more 
gasoline to pull a soft 
tire over the cone, 





Schrader ell 


Seataeahial 
Meacure your tire’ o 3 
gure Gaily with . Y ‘ 


















SULPHUR 


ARROW BRAND 





Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 
For Spraying and Insecticides. 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2 
For Dusting. 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 


and Brimstone. 


Pure 





. Freeport Chemical Co. 


Freeport, Texas. 
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Great Hog Profits 
Ee 


re ee 
fi Husties Reavy Hogs to Market 


ts. Have bi 
pigs: iter h Get te ready to 
market in far less time. You can do it, 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money maker known, sage 
7 i i { 
Guaranteed Trial Offer Ye Si.'E.372 | | 
barrel, ora barrel, Take 30days—feed half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied re turn | 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you § | 
paid us —no charge for the half you us | 
ed Butt 
Milkoline >: has a base seed fat 1 Buttermilk 


fats and acids ere 





added, Milkoline comes i ed form. Will 
keep indefinitely in an 7 climes ay eWill not mould, | 
sour of rot. Flies will hot come near it. | 


For feeding mix one part Mitkoline 
2ea Gallon wich 60 parts wotcr or swill and 
feed with your usuai groin feeds, it helps keep hogs 





healt! Vy, their api eapetites ke sen and makes more pork per 
bushel of top buying buttermilk of uncertzin 
quality. fise a Miikoline an you will always be gure 

data cost of 2cagallonorless § | 


of uniform acidity 

w as directed. any, users Bay yy ya 
saves them one-third on fced bills beenuse it makes § | 
their hogs and poultry assimilate all Rhcis feed. | 


1400% Prolit writegtarthegotan exiragsal 


worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkoline in spy 
day feed, He made an actual test of this lot 0: nogs 
fin com) with another bu= ce We qoald quets 

wtinenic? is, but ¢ is that 
we legally guarantee Maitheline t to be satisfactory or 
refund arene money, (you are the judge) and refer you 
to S. W, Blvd, Bar ak of Kansag Cit y, Mo., and R, G. 
Dunn & Co. MILKOLINE is J Ae as good for 
Poultry as for Neogs. 


Order from Nearest Dealer er Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
*“Husties Heavy Hogs to Market.”* 





S$ Gals. gt —— Ks per gal... 
Bl... «. 

—— 1. so per gai. 

se a 1:00 per gal 

65 oe ii oe -90 per gal 





No charge for ee. “Prices F.0.B. 
Nearest vo em — 


THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. CO. stxsas 


Dalyfood Stock —— 


Greatest Stock Foed Discovered 














Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, ¢10.00. Cheaper in carlots. 
Dept.U. 





THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY | 
New Orleans, La 
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FARM ENGINEERING | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersor’= expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries 








Gathering Up Barbed Wire 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T would like to have some informa- 
tion on the best practical method of 
gathering up used’ barbed wire from 
fences.” 

At the best, this is a job which is 
rather rough both on hands and tem- 
per. One of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods we have seen is to clamp or bolt a 
1x6 along each side of a wagon box 
with the top boards on, then cut a 
notch in each of these strips and place 
in the notches, crosswise of the bed, a 
gas pipe just large enough to slip into 


the holes in a regular barbed wire 
spool. The pipe should be long enough 
to stick out beyond the wagon wheel 
about two feet. An old buggy wheel 
hould be fastened to the gas pipe 
about the middle of the wagon box, to 

srve as a wheel for turning, while a 
nase -d wire spool should be fastened 
to the outer end of the gas pipe to re- 
ceive the wire as it is wound up. 

With one man to drive the wagon 
alongside the fence row and another to 


turn the wheel, the wire can be wound 
up tightly on the spool, with only an 
occasion al need of handling the wire. 

ame device is just as useful in 
out new or used wire. if 
are no spools on hand, it will 
take only a short time to make a few, 
which should thereafter be taken care 
of. A short piece of 2x4 can be bolted 
to the gas pipe at the — place, and 
the oes wired or clamped to this 
when a new one is to be put on. 


hee inging 


there 


If any of our readers have a better 
plan, we should be glad to have a de- 


scription and sketch of it. 





Charge for Threshing 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Four of us have bought a small 
thresher, and I am to furnish the power 
at cost with my 10-20 tractor. They 
furnish the kerosene and gas, while I 
furnish the cylinder etc. Kindly 
tell me what would be a fair charge 
for same, taking into account interest 
on the investment, depreciation, pos- 
sible repairs, and everything. Do not 
include my wages, as I exchange labor 
with the neighbors. tractor cost 
me $1,175 complete.” 

The 
right for 
Interest 


Vil 
on, 


The 


following cost will be about 
the conditions described: 
on average tractor in- 


vestment, 6 per cent on $588 
(one-half first cost), spread 
over 45 days per year, per day..$ .78 


Depreciation on $1,175 tractor in- 
vestment, spread over 337 days’ 





RN oscar ret arial. Giota a Sim a 3.50 
Repairs and renewals, 4 per cent 

on first cost, spread over 45 

days per year, per day ........ 1.04 
Taxes, insurance and shelter, $10 

per year, spread over 45 days, 

NEE dincivarusee weet ie «so alae 22 
Cylinder oil, grease, etc., per day. 1. 00 

OEE Wins kas od ude ence oan cece eee 


Repairing Cracked Silo 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Will fresh cement stick to the old 
cement wall in the lower part of my 
silo, which is cracked in several places 


around the 
directions for re- 
which 


so that the ensilage spoils 
cracks? Please give 
pairing in this way, or any other 
you think might be better.” 

If properly handled, there should be 
no trouble in getting fresh cement to 
stick into the cracks in the bottom of 


a silo. The first thing to do, however, 
is to be sure it will not proceed to 
crack again as soon as it is filled. 
Have a blacksmith make two or three 


heavy iron bands of the proper length 
to go around the part which seems to 
be weak, with some provision for tight- 
ening them up. After the bands are 
tightened up, the inner surface should 
then be roughened up with a pick or 
chisel, digging out the cracks a little 
if possible. All dust should then be 
brushed off and the surface wet as 
thoroly as possible. Then go over it 
with a cream-like grouting of cement 
and water, which should be followed 
by a half-inch plaster coat, mixed in 








| 





the proportion of one bag of cement to 
two cubic feet of sand. This should 
put on immediately after the grouti 
before the latter has had any time to 
harden, and should be given only 
very little smoothing down. It shounid 
be sprinkled several times a day 
two or three days, to keep it from d 
ing out too quickly. 





Another Plan for Unloading 
Hay Rack 


A Minnesota correspondent writ 

“Answering a recent inquiry f 
way to unload a hay rack, I will 
you a sketch of my unloader, and 
plain how it works. I ean not 
course, give the height of posts 
length of poles, as that will deper 
height of wagon and length of rac 

“The posts should be from 6 
inches higher than the tops of the 
bolster stakes on the wagon, so : 
raise the rack clear of the stakes 
should be far enough apart to all 
team and wagon to pass between t! 








vet close enough together to allov 
crosspieces on the rack to ride up 
the poles. The poles must be 
enough to have a good slant for 
rack to slide up on, and the smoother 
they are on top the better. The tops of 
the posts are mortised thru the poles, 
so as to allow them to tip up endwise 
when the rack is pushed on. , 
stakes bolted to the upper end of poles 


must swing freely so they will give a 
little when they strike the ground 
“The raek is easily re-loaded by 
backing the wagon under the 
then tipping the rack down until the 
rear bolster stakes catch the stake 
grooves on the rack, and then ba yn 
out. This is a very handy devi 
where one man has to do the 
alone, and I hope many of your 1 


ers will profit by trying it.” 


Testing Steam Boilers 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have a traction engine which is 
several vears old, and I am a little 
afraid of the boiler. How does the 
cold water pressure test compart th 


steam, and how is this test made? With 
125 pounds steam pressure, how 

cold water pressure should be app 
What kind of a pump will it take, and 
can I make such a pump on the fa 


What about hammering the _ boiler? 
Will it take an expert to do this? 
Should the hammering be done with 
the pressure on or not? Any sugges 
tions as to carrying out this testing 


work would be much appreciated? 
The hydraulic test for boilers, whi 
our correspondent has in mind, con- 
sists in filling the boiler with water 
and then putting on a pressure one and 
one-fifth times the steam pressu! 
boiler is supposed to carry, which in 
this case would be about 150 pounds 





This can be done by any small forcé 
pump strong enough to stand _ that 
much leverage; or it is sometimes 


done by filling the boiler completel) 
full of cold water and then putting 4 


light fire in the firebox. The heat 
will expand the water, and this wil 
exert the desired pressure. If this 8 


done, care must be taken to relieve the 
pressure by opening a valve when it 
reaches the desired height, or the boil 
er will be ruptured. 

The hammer test mentioned by ou 
correspondent is one which should not 
be attempted except by an expert. 2 
fact, it is doubtful whether an 
perienced hand should try the hydr 
ic test, since it is based on the idea 
that it will show by leakage or bulgilgé 
wherever there is any decided weak- 
ness, and one who is not experienced 
would be very likely to overlook some 
of these signs or else not know how 1 
interpret them in the right way. It is 
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better to pay an experienced steam 
engine man to make the tests and thus 
get the benefit of both tests. 









Focusing Automobile Headlights 


) A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

’ “In a recent issue I noticed a re- 
guest in regard to focusing automobile 
headlights, and will give the following 
method, which has worked with entire 
satisfaction in our case: 

\fter carefully focusing each par- 
ticular lamp so as to avoid all rings in 
the light, drive the car to a convenient 
I » facing a building, fifty to sixty 
t away, and if possible on level 
und. At that distance both lights 

id shine on one spot, directly in 

with the center of the car, and 
bout a foot from the ground.” 

Ve are very glad to get these direc- 
and pass them on to our readers. 
nyone else has found a different 
od which works better for his par- 
r conditions, we should be glad 
ar from him. 


oo = 1 A 


meh et et 





Charge for Putting in Wheat 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 
“My neighbor wants to hire me to 
put in twenty acres of wheat this fall. 








I will plow with a 12-inch gang, har- 
row twice, and drill it, but do not fur- 
nish seed. What would be a reason- 
able price per acre to charge?” 

The most expensive part of the work 
will be the plowing, and this will de- 
pend, to a considearble degree, on the 
condition of the soil and whether it is 
stubble or sod. Assuming that it is 
ordinary stubble land, and that the soil 

bd is reasonably dry and hard and the 
weather hot, the following figures 
would be about right: 
Plow ing 
r Five days with five horses, at 
$1.25 GOMMa. ccs sodeee cabexy Sere 
t Five days for driver, at $3.50 
f each ss<saeme c Asboee x Gah et Aue 
S, Sharpening PIOWS ..ceeeseeess 3.00 
vise Harrowing— 
he Two days with four horses, at 
les $1.25 each ...... PR 
a Two days for driver, at $3.50 
Sach .saa8 re eRe EET RUCK F 
Drilling— 
‘3 One day with four horses..... 5.00 
2 One day with driver ...ccecces 3.50 
mn Total, twenty ACTES ..ccccccseGlle 


7.25 
Cost PEN GHNG cksssspace ce ckads “Roe 


Speed of Pulleys 





A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me the speed of a 13%4- 
inch pulley driven by an 18-inch pulley 
at a speed of 575 r. p. m. If the pulley 
“a will run from 800 to 825 r. p. m., I will 
Ps not need to change same, but if it will 
mS run much above or below said speed, 
: what size pulley will I need in place 
wan of the 13%4-inch pulley? Also tell me 
So the speed of a 14-inch pulley run with 
ac an 18-inch pulley at 575 r. p. m. If pul- 
en ley will run at 600 to 700 r. p. m., same 
i. e will be satisfactory, but if speed would 
ees g0 above or below these limits, please 
me advise me what size pulley to use in 
aa place of the 14-inch pulley in order to 
= get 650 r. p. m.” 

aes The speed of any pulley can be found 
— from the following rule: Multiply the 
i speed of the driver by the diameter of 
Ww = the driver. Divide the product by the 
; ro! diameter of the driven to get the speed 
sae of driven, or divide product by speed 

‘ee of driven to get diameter of driven. 
os According to above rule, 575 times 
wr 18, divided by 13%4, gives 767, the theo- 
oo retical speed of the driven pulley. As 


ne Part of this will be lost by belt slip- 
= page, the speed is too low and our cor- 
Tespondent will have to use a smaller 
sary’ driven pulley, Using the second part 
{tin of the rule, 575 times 18 divided by 825 











e — gives 1214 inches as the correct size of 
- ~ the dr ven pulley. 
ave the ae ie same way, 575 times 18 divid- 
neal a oy 14 gives 740 as the speed of the 
ne boil riven pulley. Allowing for belt slip- 
page, is would still be too much 
ny of speed. By the second part of the rule, 
ald not val times 18 divided by 650 gives 16 
a a = the proper size of driven 
age Pulley to get 650 r. p. m. 
yydraul- 
he idea Holland—According to the Uni- 
bulging s Department of Agriculture, the 
i weak: sig « census taken in Holland in 1919 
rienced Ag 100,000 pigs of all ages, as com- 
ed th 4,260,000 pi in 1910. Evi- 
1k some Ries a pigs in i 
how to ot by. take Holland at least one 
y. Itis lation et back to her normal hog popu- 
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UCH of the hard work on your farm 

has been lightened by labor-saving 

implements. And asa rule you have 
found your investment in such equipment 
decidedly profitable. 


Scooping grain or corn into granaries and 
cribs is one more back breaking and tiresome 
job that can be done away with entirely. 


John Deere Elevators are doing this work for 
thousands of farmers and, besides, are saving 
hours of valuable time every day during harvest. 


JOHN€DEERE Grain Elevators 


Two Types from Which to Choose 


The John Deere Steel Portable Elevator illustrated 
above is the type to buy where more than one building is used 
to store yourcrop, Mounted on a truck, it can be easily and 


quickly moved from one building to another. 


Built of steel almost entirely, it will neither warp nor decay. Thesteel 
sections are bridge-trussed—it will not sag, The steel wagon dump has 
an automatic stop and a gravity lowering device which is under the 


operator's control at all times. 


It is furnished in different lengths and styles to suit a variety of individ- 


ual requirements. 


The John Deere Inside Cup Elevator is the type to buy where 
one building serves as storage for your entire crop. It is sosimple that 
any one familiar with carpenter tools can install it—no heavy built-up 


sections to hoist in place, 


You can get it in almost any desired height for elevating from the floor 
of building or from pit. It will give you many years of profitable service. 


Valuable Crib Plans Free 


Drop us a card and we will send you plans for building the modern 
combined corncrib and granary, with bills of material for 20 different 
sized buildings, also literature that tells all about John Deere Elevators. 


Write today. ASK FOR PACKAGE CP-3 34, 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


CF is OL 87.0 Ss we 
AND SERVICE 


In 3 to 6 minutes’ time the biggest load is ele- 
vated into the granary or crib with only a 
team of horses or a 3 to 6h. p. farm engine 

a saving of 20 to 30 minutes on every load. 


John Deere Elevators have the kind of con- 
struction that insures continuous service sea- 
son after season with little expense for upkeep. 


No matter what your individual requirements 
may be, there is John Deere Elevator Equip- 
ment that will meet 
them fully, 





















































































































































JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 
















MINNEAPOLIS 








‘RECORDS anv RESULTS Double the Mileage 


RECOMMEND 


PINE TREE 


BRAND 
‘TIMOTHY CLOVER ALFALFA 


SEED 


The Albert Dickinson ©, 


At 44 the Cost 


3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires 
Practical Double Fabric re- 
treaded Tires made doubly du- 
rable by oursecret reconstruct- 
ed process used in manufactur- 
ing. They have double the 
amount of fabric of any ordi 
Mary tire, making them pracw 
tically puncture and blowout 
proof, Our customers get from 
them 4,000 to 10,000 miles of 

service, 
Look at These Low Pricess 
Tire Tuss 


-$2.08 
hs 











CHICAGO 











Did You Vote For Hard Roads?y | (ee) ===) 


No matter whether you did or not,or whether the roads in your county are paved 
roads or dirt roads, the REPUBLIC Trucks will take you where you want to go and 


when you want to go. 


When vou select atruck for your farm, consider the record the REPUBLIC Trucks 


have made in every field of hauling 


REPUBLIC Trucks have proven themselves dependable farm equipment to farmers 


in every state—over 50,000 satisfied owners. 


mes -- 2.99 
eccence SEE 
ccsscce SP 

3.30 













= State whetheryou want straight 
: side or clincher, plain or non- 
skid. Send $2.00 deposit for each tire; $1.00 deposit 


See the REPUBLIC at the Iowa State Fair, August 20-29, in Machinery Hall. or ontubes; balance C. O, D. subject to examination, 
write today for a full description of the “Yellow Wheeled Chassis that serves so well.” or 5% discount if full amount is sent with order. 


‘TICAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
PRAG Cc. ux Ae ~ Af 





CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Distributors | Ss" SASSER 


Dept. W, 1314 W. Walnut St., DES MOINES, 1OWA Straw Wanted | 
, Manufactured by The Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. Ss u raw Wa nte d 





DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how } 
a few hours spent spreading Straw turns every stack 
into big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from 








our information. Your name on a postal card bri 
full culars free. SIMP’ SPR 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. MFG. CO., 115 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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There are only a few days when 


tage. 


disposal. That is where the Titan 


tractor comes in. 


twenty of belt power, 
Many a farmer has told us that even if 


the tractor by preference because of 


the right time. 


After harvest most of your power needs 
belt work. The Titan makes it easy. 
pulley, high enough to keep belts from 


and to stop. 

The Titan 1s our 10-20-H. P. tractor. 
two other sizes of International tractors, 
15-30-H. P., 
fuels. 


CHICAGO 


Where theTitan Comes In 


T PAYS to do farm work at the right time. 


plowing, 


seeding, hay vee dg harvesting, threshing and 
other essential jobs can be done to best advan- 
To be able to take care of these opera- 


tions at just the right time often means the dif- 
ference between success and failure with a crop; 
between a big profit and, perhaps, no profit at all. 

The uncertain factor in most cases is the 
amount and kind of power the farmer has at his 


kerosene 


You can depend upon it to 
furnish ten horsepower of drawbar power, or 
any time you need it. 


his Titan 


cost him twice as much as horses he would use 


this one 


advantage of being able to get his work done at 


Instead of costing twice as much as horses, 
the Titan operates at considerably lower cost 
than horses or any other kind of farm power. 
Besides being more dependable and more generally 
useful for field and belt work, it is also cheaper. 


will be for 


It has a large 


dragging, 


giving the proper belt speed, easy to line up, to start 


There are 
8-16 and 


all operating on kerosene and other cheap 
Write us for catalogues and full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 














The International Line 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Push Binders 
Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 
Tillage Implements 
Tractor Plows Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Listers Cotton Planters 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 
Mowers Side-Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (all types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb, Sweep Rakes & Stackers 

Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cane Mills 





Power Machines 
Tractors Engines 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Listers Lister Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Beet Tools 
Pullers 





Seeders Cultivators 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 

















USA 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 


that’s the secret of tt 18 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by saves time and lat 


v bi ch & § 
soldiers were trained for 8. G disease. Pays 
ernment and over you want the be 
mechanics. L« earn in a fe w weahe ay © previous handle them, o 
experence Necessary. Writ f 
Write t oday for illustra ge catalog . Five for cn 
showing bhuncre res men Feeders, Sun-Li 
working in new Mion Doll ar Frade School, fairs. 





School. Learn to be ° 
an expert. I teach Sanitary 
with tools not bo ks. 
Do the work yo Non-Freezable 


enables you to make 
vor. Always accessib 
for itself in a shor 
st, insist on O. K. 
rder direct 
ir mor 1ey- — k guarantee 
Windows, Cupolas, etc. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2312 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa 


See Our Exhibit at 
Iowa State Fair, August 20-29 


Learn how you can supply your stock with the clean, sanitary water they need, 
and at the right temperature the year round. 


Stock Waterer 


20% more profit from your stock. 


Products, 








Easily filled, 
Lasts a lifetime. Prevents 
Shipped ready for use. f 
If your dealer does not 
and catalog of°O. K. Hog 
All will be shown at the 





A pit ge 
YY pty OG. KANSAS 


WINTER, WHEAT 


kov Has ¥ 70 Bu. per Acre 
SS for cata lon pa “be “4 the most wonder 
ful variety ever introduced in the United 
Berry's Sonproved: ‘Kharkov, of the late nporta- 
tion . Has no equa Largest yielder men and 
withstands the severest winters. Ha uproved 
Turkey Red, other wees and Mam apeth W hite 
Rye. Lares stock Alfalfa, new Timothy and 
ay ‘seed. Free samples and special low prices, 
. A. BERRY SEED ©O., Box jg Clarinda, ta 


aes o32 Setherine., ne. "Exes! Se See 
¢ rect nae", reget en Only $25 


Catak -~4 4. 1 pietures 
TER CO., Salina, Kens. 




















LACK 


STOCK 
LICK IT 
fo* WORSES.CATTLE SHEEP s WOCS 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, 
NEYS. NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT 


wy 


y >ROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 


USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 


NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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This a lepar tmet t is for beginners. We talk } 
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The tha as Corn Growers 


The gone 
they have left behind them a great 


Indians are mostly 


—corn. No white man ever saw 


until the Indians showed it to him. The 
Indians had been breeding 
centuries and probably for thous 

of years when Columbus disc 1 
America and first saw corn. He wrote 
back to the queen of Spain, in 1498, 
that some of the corn fields were eight- 
een miles in length. When the 
grims landed in Plymouth, three 
dred years ago, they found the Indian 
growing flint corn. Coin is the most 
characteristically American thing we 
have, and we might very well use it 


corn 


} 
nn 


as an inscription on our coins and 
stamps. 

The Indians had no horses or im- 
proved machinery, and for that reasoz 
corn growing was a much harder job 


for them than it is for us. They tied a 
piece of bone to the end of a stick and 
made a hole in the ground every three 
or four feet, and dropped in three er 
or four kernels. They had no calen- 
dars, and the only way they could tell 
the time to plant was by the leaves on 
the trees or by the wild-flowers. The 


common rule among the Indians sf 
Iowa was to plant when the oak leaves 
were the size of squirrels’ ears. Keep- 
ing down the weeds was no easy job, 


as all the hoeing had to be done by 
hand with bone hoes. The Indians : 
erally went thru their corn twice, and 
then went out on a hunt, the whole 
tribe traveling for hundreds of 3 
and not coming back until the bi 
ing of the goldenrod and other 
flowers told them that it was time to 
get back home and husk their corn 
The corn was spread out to dry eith- 
er on the ground or on a platform, and 
finally it was stored in caches or holes 
in the ground. The cache could be cov- 
ered with earth and completely hiddex 
in case of an attack by an enemy 


tribe. 

Many of the Indians looked on corn 
in much the same way as money. For 
instance, the Sioux Indians of the Da- 
kotas regarded two and one-half bush- 
els of corn as about the right price for 
a horse. A buffalo robe was worth 
about a peck of corn. Nowadays horses 
and buffalo hides have become rela- 


tively far more expensive, and corn 
relatively cheaper. It must have t 
fully ten times as much labor to raise 
a bushel of corn under the Indian’s 


akenl 


system, without horses or mach Y, 
than it does under our system. W un 
take care of an acre of corn today with 
20 hours of man labor and 50 hours ol 
horse labor, but it must have required 
300 hours of squaw labor in the old 

days to take care of an acre of corn 
The men helped some in gl! ng 
the corn, but the women did th: lly 
heavy work, leaving the men ft! for 
hunting and fighting. There was sel 
erally one woman in a tribe wh« @ 
a specialty of saving the seed 1. 
t 


She would pick out each fall th: 
ears with the straightest rows 
best filled tips, for seed the y 
lowing. 

Each tribe had several differs 
eties of corn. They had corn of colors 
which we hardly ever see today 
had brown corn, pink corn, blu L 
and corn that was almost black. Vt 
course they had white corn and 
corn, just as we have today. T most 
popular kind of corn with the | 
was a soft corn, softer than « 
est dent. These soft corns < 
ground up very easily into mé¢ 
besides, they had a sweeter, ! 


tractive taste than our ordina 
corn, 

When the white people began to ge 
the better of the Indians, t! ° 


much of their interest in keepi! 
different varieties of corn p 
that way arose the squaw corns 


are mixtures of different colors Som 
squaw corns are blue and whi be 
are red, white and blue, and ot = 
seem to have almost every color of We 
rainbow. 

In Iowa and Illinois, the Indians B° 
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longer grow corn, but in North Dakota 
and Arizona there are still Indians who 
grow corn. In Arizona it is exceeding- 
lv dry, and the Indians have learned 
special methods for carrying corn thru 
this very dry weather. They plant the 
corn in hills about eight feet apart 
each way. In planting the hills, they 
dig a hole in the ground about ten 
inches deep, and throw in ten or fif- 
teen kernels. They have to plant the 
corn this deep in order to reach mois- 


ture. As the summer comes on, the 
moisture goes deeper and deeper into 
the ground, but the corn roots follow it. 

» North Dakota Indians selected 
the corn for early maturity, and it 
n has the reputation of being the 
earliest corn in existence. The plants 
only grow about three and a half feet 
high. and the ears come out about a 
foot from the ground. White people 


é ing this corn as a basis for supe- 
ric rly varieties under northwestern 
co! tions, 

Indians are nearly gone, but 





tl have left their corn behind them. 
7! have left dent corn, flint corn, 
soft corn, sweet corn and popcorn. The 
white man has done remarkably little 
tc prove or change these varieties. 
7! rn crop of the United States this 
ve vill be worth more than three 
billion dollars. No country in all the 
world raises a crop io compare with 
our corn crop. It is corn which gives 
the high value to our land in this sec: 
tion of the country. And in thinking 
highly of the corn, we must not alto- 
gether forget the Indians, who have 
done more than anyone else to make 
corn the wonderful plant that it is 
today. 
Peanuts as Food 


“In two or three years, the Ameri- 
ean people will be eating peanuts 
served in a variety of ways, in place 
of other articles of food that have be- 
come scarce thru unavoidable causes,” 
remarked H. J. Waters recently. “The 
people are slowly coming to under- 
stand and appreciate the food value 
of peanuts. In one year the value of 
the industry in this country has been 
doubled, and last year it reached the 
big total of $105,000.000. ‘This year it 
is likely that the peanut crop will be 
almost double that of last year, and 
the value will be proportionately that 
much larger. A large portion of the 
south is suitable for peanut growing, 
and what has been done in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Texas and other parts 
of the south in profitable agriculture 
thru the growth of the peanut industry 
can be duplicated over a large portion 
of Dixie 

“Last year’s crop of peanuts amount- 
ed to 51,000,000 bushels, and it is esti- 
mated that within a few years it will 
teach more than 250,000,000 bushels. 
There were fifty peanut crushing es- 
tablishments in 1916, and the oil pro- 
duced was slightly more than 26,000,- 
000 gallons. Food experts have de- 
clared that peanut oil will eventually 
become as universally used for salad 
dressings and for other purposes as 
olive oil is today. Indeed, it is pre- 
ferred by some. The Spanish type of 
peanut is peculiarly adapted to the 
production of oil, and the best grade of 
the Spanish and the cheaper kind of 
Virginia are commonly employed in 
the manufacture of peanut butter. In 
Texas we have the largest peanut farm 
in the world, and the owner has more 
than quadrupled his acreage in the last 
two years.” 





Crops in Germany 


If the figures recently secured by 
the United States Department of Ag: 
Tienl+, fy. ; j 
neult from the German statistical 
oltice to be depended upon, the 
Yield of crops of all kinds decreased 

rapidly during the war. For ex- 
nple the year 1914 the Germans 

e wheat crop of 3,789,662 tons 
“2 pounds each. In 1918, the 
eat P was 2,458,418 tons. Rye 
ts lowest point in 1917, when 

as reduced to 57 per cent of 

1 yield. The oats crop was 
y 62 per cent, and the potato 
showed heavy reduction. The 
t crop suffered less than the 
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lecrease resulted very largely 

decrease in the area culti- 
is a question, however, 
oom e large amount of produce, 
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A feeder who markets 300-lb. hogs at 6 to has been a manufacturer of good feeds for 
8 months visited his brother, who produces more than ten years. We are conducting feed- 
Razorbacks. These lanky hogs weighed only ing experiments all the time, therefore we 
150 Ibs. at one year. But the owner resented know what Kornfalfa Hog Feed will do. 
criticism by saying—“What the hell does a Your hogs do not need anything else but 
hog care about time.” Kornfalfa Hog Feed, plenty of clean drinking 

Brother feeder, a hog cares a whole lot water and decent care. Feed Kornfalfa in a 
&bout time. He likes to grow and get fat, self-feeder, so they can eat it when they want 
and the quicker you can satisfy his needs the it. ‘ . 
sooner he is going to reward you by swelling Just adopt this method of feeding hogs 
your bank account. and you will get results that will make you 


shout with joy. They are the kind of results 
that mean bigger NET profits for you. 

The Kornfalfa self-feeder is six feet long 
and will feed 30 to 40 hogs. We will give you 
this feeder free with a carload order. With 


Two years ago it was a rare thing to see a 
carload of hogs averaging 300 lbs. in less than 
ten months. But now you will see many 300- 
Ib. hogs at 6 months of age. The secret of 


this evolution is Kornfalfa Hog Feed. smaller orders we will sell it to you for $18.00. 


Read our strong guaranty. No manufac- Tt i 9 ; 
turer would dare make a guaranty of this = to any other self-teeder costing 


kind unless his feed had continuously made Send 

: a 4 ~ your order on the attached coupon. 
good under different conditions and with dif- If it is not convenient for you to order di- 
ferent kinds of hogs. That is just what Korn- rect, send us the name of your dealer and 
falfa Hog Feed has done. we will deliver through him; but, whatever 


The president of this company has been a you do, start today and feed your next bunch 
feeder of livestock for thirty-five years. He of hogs the Kornfalfa way. 


(GaSe OS 








Read This Strong Guaranty Use This Order Blank 

















Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co., Dept. WF4 

You may buy either a carload or a small lot _ Kansas City, Mo., : 
of one ton or more of Kornfalfa Hog Feed. Ship by freight, f. o. b. Kansas City 
If you do not get satisfactory results in feed- Total 
ing Kornfalfa Hog i ge 4 — Fy us —___/00-lb. Bags Kornfalfa Hog Feed at 
the unused portion and we will refund you 
what you paid us for the unused portion, to- ——Full Size Kornfalfa Self Feeders at $18.00 
gether with the freight om ed — Price of Feed per 100-lb. Bag: 
The Commonwealth National Bank of Kan- Small lete T, 
sas City, with which we have been doing io $3.60 on lots $3.55 Car lots $3.45 
business for eleven years, will tell you that Remittance enclosed for $ to cover this order. 
we will do exactly what we say. This guar- N 
anty protects you. 1 ne 

KORNFALFA FEED MILLING CO., P. 0. State 

Kansas City, Mo. Shipping Point 
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Sea Foods With Ocean Taste 


AND OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 





Direct to Farmer 











OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY at Wire Mill Prices 
We deal directly with the consumer. We sell to those who want the best. : CATALOO Free 
Send for catalog. KITSELMAN BROS. vEPT.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











CONSUMERS FISH COMPANY 
61 COMMERCIAL ST. GLOUCESTER, MASS. American Waites 











































Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 


; rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
peeserert Fiance against hardest weather conditions. 

IN ENGINE PRICES 

KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
2 to 30 H-P. * Wie 
Immediate Shipment 4¥ Ya , 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
reduced prices, Best 
Engine—longest rec- 











From Factory To Far 
FREIGHT PREPAIO 















Special Reduced Summer Prices 


We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 88 styles Farm, Poultry and Wd 





CENTS A ROD for 
@ %-inch Hog Fence; 
27e. arod for 47-in. 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy gal- "E Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire 


vanized, for 83 cents F. 0. B. Fort Madison, 36 31-1] FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 


cents F. O. B. Stillwater. 


TT TTY 














—strongest guarantee. Choose your own Other styles equally cheap—all guat- minted Write for free catalog now. § 
foranick nection. Write for new ext-price cater ae ted et Se Bot -T-INTERLOCKING FENCE CO} 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. e pr pei Mates msc ay SS Box 126 MORTON, ILLS.: 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
1536 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Offices and Factories: BAGS 
1536 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 


263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. We buy second-hand bags; pay freight on 200 or more. 

















Kincoln Bag Co., Springfield, tll. 
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factories. 
Kerosene burning 





uccessfully under 


Oil cooled 


No rust—oil preserve 


Kerosene motor 








} Rating bz 
H| 20% reserve power. 


i Solid frame 
i Hot rive 
| 


Cut steel gears. 


On right hand side. 
Driven direct! 


70. 


meet varying loads. 


1i. Shifting front axle 

























72. 


Large wheels 


23. 


Fits all implements. 


74. 


Bosch magneto 
Dependable service. 


i7. 


28. Roomy platform 


19. Easy to operate 


Accessible 
All parts 





> 


\ Peoria, Il! 


| 21 Points of 
|Superiori 


Guaranteed in writing to burn kerosene 
‘ all conditions, 
loads to its full rated brake horsepower. 


No evaporation—no refilling. 
No freezing in coldest weather. 
$s metal. 


No sediment—cooling system always open. 


An even motor temperature. 


Low speed—heavy duty. 
Designed to burn kerosene—no makeshift. 
Parts ground to thousandth of an inch. 


Unbreakable crankshaft 


Crankshaft built to U.S.naval specifications. 


High overload capacity 
sed upon only 80% of maximum— 


ted steel members. 
No bends—no splices. 


Cut gear transmission 


Enclosed and running in oil. 
Properly placed pulley 
| y off crankshaft 
| No bevel gears—no intermediate geare. 
| 
\ 


Governor controlled 
Speed of motor automatically regulated to 


| Plenty of belt clearance. 
No sacrifice in design. 


Plenty of traction—easy to steer. 


Adjustable drawbar 


Proper weight distribution 
No danger of turning over. 
Front wheels stay put. 


Hyatt roller bearings 


P| Reduce friction—save power. 
Highest quality—highest price. 


Madison-Kipp lubricator 
Individual leads to all bearings. 


But a step from the ground. 


No complicated mechanism. 
All levers within easy reach. 


easy of access. 
Dependable service 


27 branch offices and werehouses. 
Complete stocks machines and parts, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


\ Des Moines, lowa 


ata 











Kansas City, Mo. 








30% Saving 


We handle 





nothing but the 






highest grade goods manutac- 
tured. 
We buy large quantities for 






ish and give you the benefit of 





our buying power by saving you 





80% on all your auto needs. 
. . - ** ** 
Send for catalogue \ 

when 






or eall 





are in 





store 





at our 


the city 


Hawkeye Auto Supply Co, 


1000 Locust St., Des Moines, iowa 





you 







LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! buliding material et 


25°, OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FA return RMERS TUM MBER "CO. 


2442 AME STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 











LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 








DISTRIBUTOR 


SPREADS 
WETor DAMP 
LIME ROCK 









= 


as “30 Days "Free Trial 


n does not d 


y If the Holde 
“Y//4¢ cverurn it. 
Increase your crops by spreading. 
Get a hardier, more certain stand. 
f/Put life back into the soil. Save labor 
4’ and time and make bigger profits by 
if using this lime phosphate and erti- 
lizer "distributor. 
FREE FOLDER 


Teliseverything. Holden spreads 16% feet wide 
4 Handles wet and ane limerock. Passes exc 
size rocks. ttaches to any wagon in 3 mi 
nutes. No heavy lifting. Light draft. Find 
out all about it. Write. 


The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 4 & Peoria, Ill. 


SPREADS 16% FT.WIDE 


o all we claim, 


SN 


i 
i 




















Increase 
Profits 





Sto 
lennes 





Your animals may be pare bred—the best ‘money 
can buy, the food ration right, most other appoint- 
ments correct 

A few pigs from each litter die—your cows and 
horses are “occasionally “off feed”—sick now and 
then, if not worse—a preventable loss and waste 
because of lack of pure air and sunlight. 


TIP TOP Ventilators and YP Top More Sun 


S$ prevent such losses and pay for themselves 
many times over in increased profits. Easy to put on 
new or old buildings, and add to the prosperous 
appearance 

See exhibit, Kowa State Fair, Machinery Hall. 


ANDERSON MFG. CO. 32) E225; 


Des Moines, lowa 





| 





“ Scabby Wheat 


There is almost universal complaint 
this year of scabby wheat. Some peo. 
ple call it blight. This trouble has 
not been bothering much in recent 
years, and the people who are ini 


ing to grow wheat next vear are 
dering if the trouble infects the 
and aiso if it lives over in the groun 
Scab is a fungus which finds its 8 
favorabie conditions in seasor f 
warm, moist weather. It is e: 
over from one year to the next 
only on the seed but also in th 
There is no method 
seed to kill this disease, and al 
can be done is to use as clean 
as posible, thoroly fanning and 
fanning in order to get out the 





eled grains. Many of these shri 
grains will not sprout, but son 
those which do sprout carry th: 


ease with them. It is claimed 
oftentimes the disease will kill a 
siderable number of the wheat | 


before they reach a height of ra 
than three or four inches. 

About all that can be done for this 
trouble is to plant clean seed on clean 
ground. Fortunately, however i 


does not ordinarily cause really 

ous trouble unless the weather is un- 
usually warm and moist in June and 
early July. 





Drouth Broken in the 
Northwest 


It is reported that a considerable 


portion of the drouth-affected ; ft 
the northewst has received s ng 
August rains, and that thousands of 


cattle which would have been sent to 
market can be held. Large numbers 
of cattle have already been s! 
out of the northwest, but the number 
has not as yet been sufficiently great 
to cause much of a break in the price 
of feeder cattle at central markets. 
August rains 





Now that these heavy 

have come, it looks as tho the mar- 
keting of northwestern cattle would 
be sufficiently light so that the se 
vere price breaks in feeder cattle will 


not materialize. 





Iowa Swine Feeders’ Day, 
October 29th 


The experiment station at Ames | 


announced that Iowa swine feeders’ 
day this year will be October 29th. 
They have at Ames this year twenty- 
two lots of pigs fed on different com 
mercial feeds, in comparison with the 


standard corn belt ration of corn and 





tankage. The people who come to 
Ames, October 29th, will ha the 
opportunity of seeing the actual pigs 
as developed by the different feeds 
Swine feeders’ day at Ames is al 
ways been very interesting, and we 
have no doubt that it will be even 
more interesting this year than usual. 





Prosecuting Cement Manu- 
facturers 


Last week Attorney General 
instructed the district attorney 4 
Trenton, New Jersey, to commenct 


dings against nineteen 
largest ment manufacturing 
nies of the eastern states. Th 
will be npanies 

tered into a conspiracy which 

bled the price of cement, and 

have endeavored to maintain | 
restricting production. 


proces 






that these cor 








Marquis Wheat Susceptible 
to Scab 
Marquis wheat during rece 


e = 1 
has become decidedly the most popu 
spring 


nt years 


spring wheat, not only in thé 

wheat belt but in the corn belt as we 
It seems to be earlier than the Hart 
Java, Velvet Chaff and Bluestem. Mor 
over, it seems to stand rust better toa 
these varieties. This year, Margu® 
wheat in many sections has dys 


its weakness. It is susceptible to 8° 


and to a combination of heat and a 
ture. A number of our readers arp 
ported to us that this year uae 


wheat has yielded decidediy 
Early Java. 
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far surpassed that of last. 
oubt have been larger except for the 
that the fair was first on the circuit, 
nany exhibitors did not care to put 





gest. 


ru the dairy show. 


The Stock Show at the 
Missouri Fair 


stock show at the Missouri fair this 
f It would 


herds on the road during the warm 
er and run the risk of having their 


: held up by a railroad strike. 
is customary at this fair, the dairy 


swine and mule shows were the 
Seventeen exhibitors were rep- 
d by entries in the dairy classes, 
from ten states, distributed from 
and Oklahoma to Michigan and 
isin. Large classes were the rule 
The mule show, 
is probably the best in the country, 
strong, and much enthusiasm was 
during the judging in this depart- 
The swine show was the best ever 
Sedalia, bringing out larger num- 
i better quality than ordinarily. 





SHORT-HORNS. 
Short-horn show was. greatly 
hened over last year by the entry 
n herds, whereas there were only 


epresented in 1918. Five of the 
herds were from Missouri, with 
and Ohio furnishing the other 


Frank Edwards came the longest 
to show, shipping from Tiffin, 
th a select herd. His bull, Pride 

ilale, Was made senior and grand 
Short-horn bull. Altho most of 

sses were small, the quality was 

d competition keen. 
tors—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, 
rriman Bros., Pilot Grove, Mo.; 

Forsythe & Sons, Greenwood, Mo.; 

Bros., Morrisville, Mo.; Frank R. 

is, Tiffin, Ohio; T. J. Dawe & Son, 
i, Kan.; F. C. Barber & Sons, 

Mo. 
AWARDS. 

—Jas. Tomson, Carbondale, Kan. 
bull—First, Edwards, on Pride of 
; 2, Forsythe & Sons, on Rose- 
dium; 3, Barber & Sons, 01 Vil- 





ection. 

vear-old bulls—First, Miller & 
n Royal Archer; 2, Dawe & Son, 
em Model. 


Harriman 
Forsythe 


yearling bulls—First, 
Village Chieftain; 2, 

s, on Choice Stamp. 
yearling bulls—First and 4, Ew- 


s., on Royal Sultan and Dale’s 
2, Miller & Sons, on Pride of 
: Barber & Sons, on Village 





on Nonp‘treil 


5, Dawe & Son, ) 
on Village 


6, Harriman Bros., 


2 
bull calves—First, Barber & 
Village Signet; 2, 6 and 7, Ew- 
on Secret Dale, Sultan Dale and 
Dale; 3, 4 and 8, Forsythe & Sons, 
1 Mariner, Cumberland Champion 
et’s Mariner; 5, Dawe & Son, on 
Stamp. 
bull calves—First, Barber & Sons 
n Villager; 2, Edwards, on Oak- 
le 4th; 3, Miller & Sons, on 
Cumberland; 4, Ewing Bros., 
Dale. 
»w—First, Forsythe & Sons, on 
Princess, 








| 














Two-year-old heifer—First, Edwards, on 
Roan Mulberry 6th; 2, Forsythe & Sons, 
on Gwendoline 7th; 3, Miller & Sons, on 
Cumberland Bess 2d. 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Forsythe 
& Sons, on Lady Supreme; 2, Barber & 
Sons, on Village Vilea; 3 and 4, Fwing 
Bros., on Diamond La Belle and Ewing 
Acres Emma; 5, Dawe & Son, on Sobriety 
Fmblem; 6, Miller & Sons, on Diamond 
Rosewood. 

Junior yearling heifer—First and 7, Ed- 
wards, on Missie of Oakdale and Roan 
Mulberry; 2, Ewing Bros., on Ewing 
Acres Gold Drop: 3, Barber & Sons, on 
Village Emma 10th; 4, Miller & Sons, on 


Queen Bess 2d; 5, Harriman Bros, on 
Diamond Beauty; 6 and 8, Forsythe & 
Sons, on Cecilia Hedgewood. 

Senior heifer calves—First, Edwards, 


on Missie of Oakdale 2d; 2, Miller & Sons, 
on Miss Cumberland; 3 and 7, Barber & 





Sons, on Village Emma 46th and Pe.fec- 
tion Rose; 4 and 5, Dawe & Son, on May- 
flower Belle and Queen Emma: & For 
sythe & Sons, on Rosewood 66th; 8, Ew- 


ing Bros., on Ewing Acres Ethel 

Junior heifer calves—First, Edwards, on 
Clipper of Oakdale 2d; 2, Barber & Sons, 
on Village Violet; 3, Miller & Sons, on 
Lady Cumberland; 4, Ewing Bros., on 
Silver Rosebud; 5, Edwards, on Oakdale 
Rosewood 4th; 6, Forsythe & Sons, on 
Clementina 9th 

Senior and grand champion 
wards, on Pride of Oakdale 

Junior champion bull—Ewing 
Royal Sultan. 

Senior champion 
Roan Mulberry 6th. 

Junior and grand 
Forsythe & Sons, on 

Aged herd—First, 
& Sons; 3, Miller & 








bull—Ed- 
Bros., on 

female—Edwards, on 
champion female— 
szady Supreme. 


Edwards; 2, Forsythe 
Sons. Young herd— 





First, Edwards; 2, Ewing Bros.; 3, Bar- 
ber & Sons; 4, Miller & Sons; 5, Forsythe 
& Sons; 6, Sons. Calf herd— 





Dawe & 
First, Edwards; 2, Barber & Son; 3, Miller 
& Sons; 4, wing; 5, Dawe & Sons; 6, 
Forsythe & Sons. Get of sire—First, Ed- 
wards; 2, Barber & Sons: 3, Ewing Bros.; 
4, Miller 5, Barber & Sons. Pro- 


& Sons; 5, 
duce of dam—First, Edwards; 2, Ewing 




















Bros.; 3, Edwards; 4, Miller & Sons; 5, 
Dawe & Sons. 
HEREFORDS. 
There were Hereford herds from three 


states at the show, there being four exhib- 
itors in all, as against nine last year. Two 
of these four herds were from Missouri, 
with one each from Mississippi and Okla- 
homa. The entrants were uniformly good 
and the competition was keen thruout the 
judging. Mr. S. H. Velie, of Blue Springs, 
Mo., won the grand championship on his 
two-year-old bull Kenilworth, a Repeater 
bull of wonderful conformation. 
Exhibitors—W. Yost, Kansas City, 





Mo.; S. H. Velie, Kansas City, Mo.; N. D. 
Pike, Weatherford, Ok.; Enochs & Wort- 
man, Jackson, Miss. 
AWARDS. 
Judge—Herbert Moxk y, Shelby ville, Ky. 
Aged buils—First and 2, Yost, on Avon- 


more and Braemore; 3, Pike, on Bristol 
Fairfax. 

Two-year-old bulls 
Kenilworth; 2, Pike, on 
on Peau Franklin $th; 4, 
man, on Royal Comfort. 

Senior yearling bull—First, 






-First, Velie, on 
Hero H.; 3, Yost, 
Enochs & Wort- 


Yost, on 





Live Stock Awards at Missouri State 


Beau Graphic; 2, Enochs & Wortman, on 
Trademark 9th. 

Junior yearling bull—First, Velie, on 
Bocaldo 9th; 2, Pike, on British Fairfax. 


Senior bull calves—First, Yost, on 
Model Brae; 2, Velie, on Beau Petain; 3 
and 4, Enochs & Wortman, on Donald 


Rupert and Dudley Donald. 


Junior bull calves—First and 3, Yost, 
on Commander and Avalanche; 2, Velie, 
on Prince Warwick; 4, Pike, on Fair- 


fax On. 

Aged cows—First, Enochs & Wortman, 
on Dolly Rupert; 2, Yost, on Maple’s Lass 
82d; 3, Pike, on Baby Briton. 

Two-year-old heifers—First and 4, Yost, 
on Bonnie Easter and Lady Aster: 2 and 
3, Enochs & Wortman, on Lucile Fairfax 
and Magnolia Lass 5th; 5, Velie, on Rebe 
Velie; 6, Pike, on Prosperity. 





Senior yearling heifer—First and 3% 
Yost, on Bonnie Gondola and Bonnie 
Blessing; 2, Velie, on Mercie Velie: 4, 


Enochs & Wortman, on Magnolia Lass 





ith; 5, ike, on Vernie Fairfax 
Junior yearling heifer—First, Yost, on 
Donna Woodford 3d; 2, Velie, on Labelle 


Velie: Inochs & Wortman, on Mag- 





nolia Lass ifth; 4, Pike, on Jerusalem. 
Senior heifer calf—First and 3, Yost, on 

Bonnie Dorana and Minnie Avondale; 2, 

Velie, on Edith Velie; 4, Enochs & Wort- 


man, on Dolly Dunbar; 5, Pike, on 
R. Fairfax. 

Junior heifer calf—First, gVelie, on Ar- 
men Velie; 2, Yost, on Beauty Brae; 3 
and 5, Enochs & Wortman, on Blanche 
Rupert and Lady Rupert; 4, Pike, on 
Verona Fairfax. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Velie, 
on Kenilworth. 


Lady 








Junior champion bull—Yost, on Model 
Brae. 

Senior champion female—Yost, on Bon- 
nie Easter. 

Junior and grand champion female— 
Yost, on Bonnie Gondola. 

Aged herd—First, Yost; 2, Enochs & 


Wortman; 3, Pike. Young herd-—First, 
Yost; 2, Velie; 3, Enochs & Wortman; 4, 
Pike. Calf herd—First, Yost; 2, Velie; 3, 


Enochs & Wortman; 4, Pike. Get of sire— 
First, Yost; 2, Velie; 3, Enochs & Wort- 
man; 4, Pike. Produce of dam—First, 


Yost; 2 and 3, Enochs & Wortman; 4, 
Pike. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS, 
The Angus show was weak, as only two 
exhibitors entered animals. John Miller, 


Jr., of Kirksville, Mo., brought but one 
entrant, that being Prince Poe, a junior 
bull calf, that won first place in his 
class, leaving the rest of the field open 
to the only other exhibitor, L. R. Ker- 
shaw, of Muskogee, Ok. Mr. Kershaw 
brought a good herd and deserved to find 


more competition than was present. 


The Dairy Show 


The dairy show was exceptionally good, 
there being large classes before the judges 








in every instance. There was but one 
Ayrshire breeder present, Mr. C. H. Pev- 
erill, of Waterloo, Iowa. The United 
States Disciplinary B eks Farm Col- 
ony was represented by some very good 
specimens of Holsteins, and they were 
well up in the money in several of the 


classes, winning grand champion dairy 








bull of 
Champion 2d. 
stein-Friesian 
the classes, and placed well in some. 


Johanna Bonheur 
Pettis County Hol- 
had entries in 


show on 
The 
Company 


the 


HOLSTEINS. 


Six breeders had entries in the Holstein 


classes, making a larger showing than 
any other dairy breed Large classes 
were the rule, and attracted many dairy 
cattle enthusiasts to the corner of the 
ring devoted to the dairy stock The 
Disciplinary Barracks herd was the big 
winner, winning, in addition to grand 
champion bull, four of the classes 
Exhibitors—Maxwell Farms, Waterloo, 
Iowa; H. F. Pettis Co Sedalia, Mo.; 
Glenn G. Davis, Columbia, Mo Black- 
Holstein Farm, Grandview, Mo.; 


stone's 
. - 


“ Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


Farm Colony, Fort 
AWARDS. 
Judge—Hugh G. Van Pelt, 
Towa. 


Waterloo, 








Aged bull—First, U D. B. Farm Col- 
ony, on Johanna Bonheur Champion 2d; 
2, Maxwell Farms, on Dutchland Colan- 
tha Snowdrop: <ing, on Lund korn- 
dyke Betsy Chang 

Two-year-old bulls rst D. B 
Farm Colony, on Sir eman Val 
Wayne; 2, Pettis Co on King Pontier 
Bettina; 3, Davis, on Sir Korndyke Hen- 





gerveld Dekol Jr 
Yearling bull—First, Maxwell Farms, on 





Lady Johanna Korndyk« s 2 s. 
D. B. Farm Colony, on U.S. Sir Challenge 
Johanna; 8, King, on Imperial Rag Apple; 
4, Davis, on Hilkea Boy. 

Bull calf—First and 2, U. S. D. B. Col- 


ony*Farm, on U.S 
Kol and U. S. Korndyke 


Arkammer Armsby De 
Homestead Segis; 








3 and 4, Maxwell Farms, on Sir Ormsby 
Skylark Lyons and unnamed 

Aged cows—First, Davis, on Camper's 
Chief Bio; 2 and 4, U. S. D. B. Farm 
Colony, on Bessie Foles Canary Home- 
stead and Maggie Johanna Genevra; 3, 
King, on Rockridge Orpha. 

Three-year-old cows—First and 2, U.S. 


D. B. Farm Colony, on Johanna Pontiac 
Burke 2d and Johanna ! pay: Kol 
Pontiac; 3, Maxwell Farms, on Obbie 
Cornucopia Ormsby; 4, Davis, on Sun- 
flower Hilkea Pontiac 

Two-year-old heifers—First, Davis, on 
Alice Clothilde Piebe; 2, Pettis Co., on 
Carlotta Korndyke Butter Gertia; 3, Max- 
well Farms, on Joh: Beets Skylark. 

Yearling heifers—First. 2 and 3, Max- 
well Farms, on Queen O'Pietharthi Fayne, 
Netty’s Ormsby Byrke and Foles Ormsby 














Skylark; 4, U. S. D. B. Farm Colony, on 
U. S. Duchess C: Oak De Kol. 
Heifer calves— and 4, Maxwell 





O. Netherland Partheus, 
Skylark and unnamed; 
3, : a . B. Farm Colony, on U. S. 
Belle Foles Homestead Canary 
Senior and grand champion 
D. B. Farm Colony, on Johanna 
Champion 2d 
Junior champion bull—Maxwel 
on Sadie Johanna Korndyke Kin 
Senior and grand cl 
Davis, on Campus Ch 
Junior champion heifer 
on Queen O. Nethe 
Exhibitors’ herds 
Farm Colony; 
vis Breeder 
well Farms; 2, 


Farms, on Queé 
Clothilda Ormsby 
¢ oe . : 





bull—U. Ss. 
Bonheur 


Farms, 


1 
I 


ampion female— 




















Forsythe’s Champion Short-horn Cow, 






Velie’s Champion Hereford Bull. 
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FARMER 1629 








head of swine, outnumbering the 


Poland Chinas in number of animals 
shown, aftho not in number of exhipitors. 

Exhibitors—W. H. and G. E. Thompson, 
Columbia, Me.; N. C. McFarland, Sedalia, 


nne 


rille, Mo.; J. T. Hog Ranch, West 





kirk, 
Biythedale, Mo.: Cc. B. Moore, Vandalia, 
w. QO. Smith, Clinton, Mo.; Clyde 



















Won 





Richard Rothgeb, Pleasant Green, 


: Ortelle Lininger, Fairfax, Mo.; Frank 
ckr 


man, Tarkio, Mo.; Roy G. Guyer, 
us, Mo.: G. W. Piepergedes, Stew- 


Mo.; R. H. Bywaters, Camden 


*'Mo.; &. M. Smith, Springfield, Mo.; 


Mul ong Fe Dearborn, Mo.; L. C. 
Gazette, Mo.; J. W. Brooks & Sons, 


Leonard, Mo.; C. L. Taylor & 
Clark, Olean, Mo. 
AWARDS. 
es—W. A. Williams, Marlow, Ok., 
T. Christian, Tarkio, Mo. 
boars—First, Thompsons, on Big 


-y King Orion; 2, W. O. Smith, on 


s Grand Colonel; 3 and 4, E. M. 
on Missouri's Boy Kid and Mis- 
Boy. 
ling boars—First and 2, 





‘ks, on Circuit Orion and Ridgeview 


E. M. Smith, on Springfield Colo- 


ior yearling boars—First, Thompsons 


Pathfinder Orion; 2, Kirk, on Great 
der; 3, Brooks, on Ridgeview Pan- 


MeFarland, on Johnny Jump Up; 
on unnamed; 6, Bywaters, on 
P athfinder; 7, Blackman, on Path- 
Repeater. 


4, 


nior boar pigs—First, Lorenz, on Ma- 
ensation; 2, Taylor & Clark, on Stan- 





‘d; 3, Mullendore, on _ Invincible 
-: 4, Lininger, on Big Giant King; 





Brooks, on Faust Orion King 2d; 6, 





on Great Orion Wonder; 7, J. T 
tamch, on Pathfinder King the 





boar pigs—First, Lininger, on 
Pathfinder; 2, Rothgeb, on Show 


Me Wonder: 38, McFarland, on unnamed; 


Gir 





Kin 
Ac 

Orior 

lor & 


Ser 


Mac 





Ser 
Clar 
Show 
der M 
7B 


Fai 
on 

J 
Wo 
Clar 


“a am 





vases 


4 





aes] 














‘avior & Clark, on Standard 4th; 5, 
tian, on High Orion 2d; 6, Taylor & 


on Astral King; 7, Mullendore, on 
Orion's Companion. 

d sows—First and 2, Brooks, on 
Blossom and Choice Lady; 8, Tay- 
Clark, on Show Me Girl. 


ior yeariing sows—First, Brooks, on 


Marsh; 2, 3 and 4, Blackman, on 

Lady, Miss Sunshine and King’s 

Taylor & Clark, on Show Me 
* 
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* yearling sows—First. 4 and 3, 


cs, on Special Lady 5th, Willetta 


Graceful Orioness 3d and Special 
6th; 2, Lininger, on Great Queen; 
lor & Clark, on Special Lady 4th; 
geb, on Beauty’s Wonder. 
r sow pigs—First and 2, Taylor & 
on Panama Bonnie Lassie and 
Me Girl; 3 and 6, Lininger, on Won- 
iy 5th and Wonder Maid 3d; 4 and 
,oks, on Faust Orion Delight and 
Orion Delight 2d; 5, Piepergedes 
dy Ideal Wonder. 

sow pigs ‘irst, Linimger, on 

Maid 7th; 2 and 3, Taylor & 
on Jean Armour and Show Me Girl 
McFarland, on unnamed; Black- 

High Girl; 6, Thempecn Bros., 
uty Orion; 7, Rothgeb, on Show 





or champion boar—Thompsons, on 

he King Orion. 
or and grand champion boar—Lo- 

on Major Sensation 
or and grand champion sow— 

s, on Mae Marsh. 
hampion sow—Taylor & Clark, 

i Bonnie Lassie. 

herd owned by exhibitor—First 
Brooks; 3, Blackman; 4, Taylor & 
zed herd bred and owned by ex- 
Taylor & Clark. Young 
exhibi tor First, Taylor & 
> ee ; 4, McFar- 
1dore Young herd bred 
ned by exhibitor—First. Taylor & 
2 and 4, Lininger; 8, McFarland; 5, 
dore; 6, Roths *b Get of sire— 
r ylor & Clark; Lininger; 3, Mc- 
. Brooks; 5, Guyer: 6, Brock- 
Muillendoré Produce of dam— 
Taylor & Clark; 2, Lininger; 3, 
ind; 4, Brooks; 5, Guyer; 6, Brock- 














roo 














CHESTER WHITES. 

Missouri breeders represented their 
th the white hogs, with a single 
\rthur Mosse & Daughter, from 
worth, representing the state of 

Good quality hogs were shown 
with the prizes well distributed 
several competitors. a. «A. 

w, of Cameron, Mo., had a strong 
winning all of the championships 
but one of the group awards. 
jitors—W. P. Doolittle, Woodland, 

W. W. Waltmire & Sons, Peculiar, 

H. Seott, Nettleton, Mo.; J. H. 








w, Cameron, Mo.; Wardmere Farm, 


Mo.; Arthur Mosse & Daughter, 
nworth, Kan.; J. S. Garner & Sons, 


trong, Mo. 


AWARDS. 
W. A. Williams, Marlow, Ok. 
oars—First, McAnaw, on Model's 
2 Doolittle, on Chingachgook 
yearling boars—First and 2 
e, on Woodland Chief and Mohican 


yearling boars—First and 2, Mc- 

on Combination Chief 2d and 
Wing 5th; 3 and 4, Doolittle, on 
Do Chief and White Orange Chief; 
imere Farm, on Petroleus Chief. 
or boar pigs—First and 3, McAnaw, 
fect King and Captain Wing; 2. 
& Daughter, on Don Juniatta Wil- 
4, 6 and 7, Doolittle, on High Top 
F. B. Chief and Briscoe Chief; 5, 
> Ace 

boar pigs—First, 3 and 7, Mosse 
hter, on Don Combination Prince 

imed; 2 and 6, Scott, on un- 

Garner, on Surprise; 5, Mc- 

on unni umed. 

boar pig fut ty—First, 4 and 














on I amed; 2, Garner, on un- 
> = 

8, 5 and 6, McAnaw, on unnamed. 
sows—First, McAnaw, on Miss 


2, Doolittle, on Queen Sunbeam; 
& Daughter, on Dona Dorthea 


yearling sows—First, McAnaw, 











| 





on Emily Wing 34; 2, Mosse & Daughter, 
on Dona Violetta Prince; 3, Doolittle, on 
High Tep Queen. 

Junior yearling sows—First, Mosse & 
Daughter, on Dona Wildwood Raah; 2, 
Scott, on Long Liza; 3, McAnaw, of Prin- 
cess Wing 5th; 4, 5 and 6, Doolittle, on 
Queen You'll Do, Helen Queen and un- 
named. 

Senior sow pigs—First, 2, 5 and 6, Mc- 
Anaw, on Perfecta Wing, Perfecta Wing 
2d, Lenora Wing 5th and Perfecta Wing 
3d; 3, Mosse & Daughter, on Dona Char- 
lotte Wildwood; 4, Scott, on unnamed. 

Junior sow pigs—First and 2, McAnaw, 
on Model Giantess and Model Giantess 2d; 
3, Mosse & Daughter, on Dona Combina- 
tion Princess; 4, 6 and 7, Scott, on un- 
named; 5, Garner, on Beauty May ist. 

Junior sow pig futuritvy—First, 2 and 7, 
McAnaw, on unnamed; 3, 5 and 6, Scott, 
on unnamed; 4, Garner. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Mc- 
Anaw, on Model's Giant. 

Junior champion boar—McAnaw, o6n 
Perfect Wing. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Mc- 
Anaw. on Emily Wing 3d. 

Junior heampion sow—McAnaw, on Per- 
fecta Wing. 

Aged herds, owned by exhibitors—First, 
McAnaw; 2, Doolittle. Aged herds, owned 
and bred by exhibitors—Same Young 
herds, owned by exhibitors—First, Me- 
Anaw; 2, Mosse & Daughter; 38, Scott; 4 
Doolittle; 5, Garner. Young herds, owned 
and bred by exhibitors—Same. Get of 
sire—First, McAnaw; 2 and 3, Doolittle; 
4, Scott; 5, Mosse & Daughter; 6, Garner. 
Produce of dam—First, Doolittle; 2, Mc- 
Anaw; 3 and 5, Mosse & Daughter; 4, 
Scott; 6, Garner. Futurity litters—First 
and 4, McAnaw; 2, Scott; 3, Garner; 5, 
Waltmire. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


Five exhibitors made up the Hamp- 
shire show, all but one of them from Mis- 
souri. A good class of stock was exhibited 
and Keen competition was the rule. The 
awards were well divided and were won 
by well fitted hogs of quality. Ward's 
General Pershing was a convincing grand 
champion boar. 

£xhibitors—J. C. Githens, Amber, OkK.; 
R. S. Johnson, Platte City, Mo.; E. W. 
Lawson, Ravenwood, Mo.; Isom Martin, 
Kahoka, Mo.; C. I. Ward, Cameron, Mo 

AWARDS. 

Judge—W. E. Spicer, Bushnell, Il. 

Aged boars—First, Ward, on General 
Pershing; 2, Githens, on Amber Tipton: 3, 
Martin, on Some Fancy Lad; 4, Johnson, 
on Hillwood Model. 

Senior yearling boar—First, Githens, on 
Futtle King. 

Junior yearling boars—First, Ward, on 
Cherokee Repeater; 2 and 6, Martin, on 
Kahoka Chief 13th and John Tipton 15th; 
3, 5 and 7, Githens, on Amber Truebelt 
Oakland Amber and Riley Amber; 4, Law- 
son, on Rave nwood. 

Senior boar pigs—First, 2 and 5, Martin, 
on Jack Lipton, Bill” Lipton and Some Lad 
15th; 3 and 4, Ward, on R-34 and Johnnie 
Pershing; 6 and 7, Githens, on Bob Lee 
and Princess Boy. 

Junior boar pigs—First, and 3, Law- 
son, on unnamed; 4 and 5, Martin, on un- 
name; 6, Githens, on Muskogee Bill 

Aged sows—First and 4, Ward, on 
Cherokee Maid and May Ist; 2, 38 and 5, 
Githens, on Lady Amber, Lady Tipton and 
Bula Tipton. 

Senior yearling sows—First, Martin, on 
Liptonia; 2, Ward, on Amber Sunrise 

Junior yearling sows—First and 5, Mar- 
tin, on Liptola 4th and Liptola La 14th; 
2, 3 and 6, Ward, in Silva, Bonnie and 
Cherokee Rose; 4 and 7, Githens, on 
Queen Amber and Rena Amber 

Senior sow pigs—First. 2, 3, 4. 5 and 6 
Martin, on Lady Convincer 15th, Lady 
Lipton 15th, Convincer Cora 15th, R 
Pershing, Alice Pershing and Mary Per- 
shing: 7, Githens, on Mary Amber. 

Junior sow pig—F Ss and 4, Martin 
on unnamed; "3 7, Lawson, or 
unnamed. 

Senior and grand chi: 
on General Pershing. 

Junior champion boar—Lawson, on Ra- 
venwood Chief. 

Senior champion sow—Ward, on Chero- 
kee Maid. 

Junior and grand champion sow—Mar- 
tin, on Lady Convincer 15th. 

Aged herd owned by exhibitor—First, 
2 and 4, Martin; 3, Githens. Aged herd 
bred and owned by exhibitor—First 
Ward: 2, Githens; 3, Martin Young herd 
owned by exhibitor—tI t and 4, Martin 
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impion boar—Ward, 








2 and 6, Ward; 3 and 5, Lawson; 7, Gith- 
ens. Young herd owned and bred by 
exhibitor—Same. Get of sire—First and 


2, Martin: 3 and 7. Ward; 4, Githens; 5 
and 6, Lawson. Produce of dam—First, 
Githens; 2, Ward; 3 and 4, Lawson. 


BERKSHIRES. 


There were but two contenders for hon- 
ors in this breed, T. A. Harris & Sons, 
of La Mine, Mo., winning all classes but 
junior boar pig and junior sow pig, where 
Burks had the only animal in the class. 

Bxhibitors—S. Y. Burks, Highland Stock 
Farm. Bolivar, Mo.; T. A. Harris & Sons, 
La Mine, Mo. 

AWARDS. 

Judge—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Senior yearling boars—First, 2 and 
Harris & Sons, on Handsome Duke 18th, 
Handsome Duke 17th and Handsome Duke 
19th 

Junior yearling boars—First, 2 and 3, 
Harris & Sons, on Handsome Duke 46th 
Handsome Duke 30th and Handsome Duke 
39th 

Senior boar pigs—First, 2 and 3, Harris 
& Sons, on Handsome Duke 40th. Hand- 
some Duke 41st and Sunnyside Lee 13th. 

Junior boar pigs—First, Burks. 

Aged sows—First, Harris & Sons, on 
Handsome Duchess 62d 

Junior yearling sows—First, 2, 3 and 4, 
Harris & Sons, on Handsome Duchess 
102d, Handsome Duchess 103d, Handsome 
Duchess 104th and Handsome Duchess 
99th. 

Senior sow pigs—First and 2, Harris & 
Sons, on Handsome Duchess 110th and 
Sally Lee 112th. 


9. 




















~~ ead sow pigs—First, Burks, on Duke's goed condition. Central, south-central 


on Handsome Duke 18th. 


and some of the western Nebraska coun- 
ties had an excellent conditian. Nerth- 
eastern Nebraska was in good condition, 


Seater champion boar—Harris & Sons, 


Junior and grand champion boar—Har- 


ris & Sons, on Handsome Duke 40th but was needing rain. 
Senior champion sow—Harris & Sons, on The condition of oats at the time of 
Handsome Duchess 102d. ‘ harvest was 85 per cent, compared to 95 
Junior and grand champion sow—Har- per cent a month ago. This indicates a 


ris & Sons, on Handsome Duchess 11th. 


Aged herds bred by exhibitors—First production of 73,408,000 bushels. compared 


Harris & Sons. Aged herds owned by ex- to the final estimate of 56,188,000 bushels 
hibitors—Same. Young herds owned by last year The southeastern quarter of 
exhibitors—Same. Young herds owned the state has a better crop of oats than 
and bred by exhibitors—Same. Get of the northeastern quarter, which is rather 
sire—First and 2, Harris & Sens. Pro- exceptional. There was very little rust 


duce of dam—Same 


on oats grown south of the Platte river, 
which may account for the relatively bet- 
Correspondence Courses for Country ter yield than winter wheat as both crops 


Teachers—The extension division of the ripened under similar weather conditions. 
South Dakota State College will offer this and oats are considered to be more sus- 
fal® correspondence courses in agriculture ceptible to damage from high tempera- 
and home economics for rura! teachers. tures than wheat. 


These courses will lead to college credit, 














and will be under the supervision of H. E. 
Dawes, now superintendent of short « 
courses The subject-matter of the cor- ms 
respondence courses will be supplied by SEE These Machines 
members of the state college faculty. at dat 

Hogs Fattened on New Corn on the I ST. E FAIR 
Market—July 14th saw the selling of the Owa 
first hogs fattened on this year’s corn 
crop. The consignment was sold on the Find out for yourself why a Rosen- 
Fort Worth market, averaging 240 pounds thal will not only do better work 


and bringing $22.50 per cwt. The lot was 


Started on oats pasturage last fall and 

later changed to grass pasturage, on which Rosenthal Corn Huskers and Shred- 
they were carried until early in May of ders are known. for their great 
this year. At that time, the feeding of speed and clean husking. Four 
new corn was commenced, and continued sizes—two for individual use, two 
until July, when they were marketed. for custom work. 


14 bushels per acre, according to the pre- Write fer 
liminary estimates on yield announced by compiete 
A. E. Anderson and E. R. Danielson, of catalog 
the Bureau of Crep Estimates and Ne- my "Ny - 

braska Board of Agriculture The yield 


was 11.1 bushels last year and the ten- 
sar average 17.4 bushels. The total pro- 


duction is 49,000,000 bushels, ec ared t ° 
os a0 600 ben tC cone Pe tect | Silo Fillers and Corn Huskers 


oo, 


ye 


ra 


less, the average being considerably lower | 
th: 
excellent for harvesting and threshing. A | 
large per cent of the crop was stacked. } 

| 


tir 
pa 


wheat is a greater disappointment than 


wi 
ru 
re 


bi 


last year. The preliminary estimate of Easy to move from cut to cut. Make 
all wheat is 56,246,000 bushels, compared big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
to 43,141,000 bushels last year. and easy to operate. 


81 

month go, which indicates a production 

f 174.820 000 alien. muhemetitindinal 92 _ Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 

of 17 bushels, compared to 123, 

ORE ON . ie + ck gn aaa = Ea Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
} uushels last year. The deteriora- running pumps and other machinery. Saw 

tion is confined largely to counties south bladeeasily removed, Write for our low price. 

of the Platte river and extending west- 10-Year Guarantee. 

ward from the Missouri river to Adams 








The August Ist condition of corn was TTAW, OG 
per cent, compared to 88 per cent a TTAWA [OG SAW 


| 
| 
| 
nuch of the corn being stunted, and | 


but still actually save you money. 





Rosenthal Silo Filler has extra large 
T , feed with automatic speed control. 
Crops iz m  Meiaeatio Three sizes, Sold on trial. 


Winter wheat in Nebraska will average 








ROSENTHAL Pi 


bushels last year. test 
nges from 63 pounds to 48 pounds or 





in usual, The weather was generally 


The condition of spring wheat at the 
ne of harvest was 51 per cent, com- | 
red to 89 per cent a month ago. Spring 








nter wheat, due largely to black stem 


rust, altho other factors may be partly 
responsible. The indicated yield is 8.9 
bushels per acre, compared to 11.9 bushels 


last year, and the production 7,246,000 


Easily Sawed By One a: 


ishels, compared to 9,663,000 bushels 














d Franklin counties This section of 
state was in a very critical condition, 


me of it had begun to fire. The balance 
the state, with few exceptions, was in 


30-Bay Triai. 

















THE U. S. STANDARD HUSKER 


The best machine for hnusking corn and blowing the fodder into the barn, also makes 
silage from shock corn with all or part of the ears husked out, with required amount of water 
added to make silage. 

Owners of the U. S. Standard Husker have the choice of these four methods of handling 
the corn crop and can do their work in the way that will give them the greatest value, under 
varying conditions during different seasons. 


4 WAYS OF DOING THE WORK 


1—Husking shock corn in the usua! way and blowing the dry cut 
fodder into the barn. 

2—Husking out all the ear corn and making stover silage of the 
dry cut fodder and water 

8—Husking out part of the ear corn and making silage of the re- 

mainder of the ears, dry cut fodder and water. 

5—Making silage in the usual way and cutting up all the ears with 
the fodder. 


Write us today for catalog describing the machine, 





and results obtained from feeding stover silage. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO., lowa St., BATAVIA, ILL. 
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Durable-DurR. 
HAM Hosiery is a 
product of indus- 
trial democracy— 
never of child 


labor. Wehaveno 
strikes or lockouts. 






HEARTS AND, HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and lettefa to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





















Food as Medicine frame wherever it was bent, and fresh- 


ened the velvet by steaming. This she 
Pills are one of the abominations | did by placing a hot iron, ironing sur- 
of the age. The body is abused; the face up, between two bricks. She cov- 
ered the surface with a damp cloth and 
then drew the velvet over it right side 
up, first brushing it to remove the 
tinued to the point of discomfort, the | dust. When the velvet was dry, She 
victim takes a pill. brushed the nap with a soft, fine brush. 
If she had wished to stiffen it, she 
would have sponged the wrong side 
with a little weak ammonia water to 
which gum arabic had been added 
The velvet freshened, she shirred it 
to fit the crown of the hat, instead of 
leaving the loose crown. Then she 
bought enough chenille of the shade 
known as robin’s-egg blue, to make 
flowers, also one skein of deep yellow 
silk for French knots. The flowers 
she made by spreading her first and 


e s e 
Lucky is the family with 
e e 
ight glasses a day, and take at break- : Aye se hosiery buyer 
fast Ay ecr westerns 47 po “ a ty ae ~ gan = Mc: Pigs. So a wi 


a bran biscuit. Fruits, green vege- | nine Removing this ring, she tied it More than money can be saved by a hosiery buyer who knows 












bowels become unable to eliminate the 






refuse. When this condition has con- 












Continued pill-taking destroys the 
power of the bowels to act without 
stimulant or forcing. Most of the dis- 
eases of women are due to constipa- 
tion, and yet constipation may be pre- 
vented by using the right kind of food. 

Traced to its source, constipation is 
caused by a lack of exercise, lack of 
bulk in food, lack of water and over- 
use of condensed foods. To cure this 
trouble, drink plenty of water, at least 






























































































































age caesar acne iter Gen in four places with the same material, values— who knows the strength and honest quality of Durable- 

better than fine white breads. Cream, | @4ttened it against the crown of the DURHAM Hosiery. There is comfort and economy for every member 
- anf olive ofl are all cood. An | B&t where ake fastened it firmly, and mags | I | 

a mrtg + edith 7 soe ti filled the open center with French of the family in DurableeDURHAM. It wears longer , hiefthe 

< 3 sate é > 3 S é é a . . nexampie 

at near -ac habits. Ss anee"™ | knots of the yellow. The effect was of because it is made stronger. It is good-looking but never many finevaluesin 


a conventional design. : As q 

“I never would have believed that I i flimsy. Darning is avoided. Ask ns dealer to show 
could trim a hat,” Laura said, proudly; you 
“but I just had to have that kimona. is 
It doesn’t look so bad, does it?” 


Durable- DUR- 
HAM H 


Foods that are constipating are 
cheese, spices, pickles, nuts, scalded 
milk, crackers, candy. A meal which 
is prescribed as a laxative meal is 
wheat grits and cream, bran muffins, 
baocn, hot water. To make the bran 
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DURABLE 
Ponte ro | DURHAM HOSIERY 
muffins, take one and one-half cups o : 
bn etait cop oes cuctat |T SLEEPY-TIME || §  adSt.ax. ou Avo cimoncy 
STORIES 


of baking powder, one-half cup of su 
gar, one teaspoonful of salt, one egg, 
one cup of sour milk, one-third cup of From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 








Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full 
length; sizes are accurately marked; and the soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham 


add milk, melted butter, sorghum and a j , rn 
the dry ingredients. Bake in gem pans The Influence of Mr. Snake Be dyes will not fade. GLORIANA 


melted butter or other shortening, two 
teaspoonfuls of sorghum. Sift the dry iL J} 
ingredients together Beat the egg, 
































| 
_— moderate oven until well done. ; Johnny Chuck was going down the Lone Fae You should be able to buy Durable-DUR- Fi coo 
Prunes soaked for twenty-four hours | yittie path on his ~ th ate epael dlo~ Ht, HAM Hosiery at any dealer's. Look for the i ae yi 
and eaten without sugar, or an orange, i a 9 ae ; 108 E ie r KS Lied eae Genh. Exwe & 
 eaghe a ‘wet Rese i ver patch for his s Je was | # trade mark ticket attac to each pair. If you nish, Extra hne 
are good fruits for the laxative meal. é | : , . gauge. Wideelas- 
| thinking of nothing in particular, and pay- cannot find this hosiery, we shall appreciate your fic tops. Strongly 
= Se | ing no attention to anything in particular. writing direct to the Durham Hosiery Mills, Sales — -_omy 
’ : se po manent ttle Sine . 
“Ev’ buddy Come > — nly _ he - ad . gt _ Tittte hiss. Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, Block ae a 
} sonnny Chuck §s oppec shor rignt where iz an . 
At Fort Des Moines the other day, | he was. He knew that hiss as well as if i giving us the name of your dealer. a. 





we 3 » corridors : : | he had been looking right at the maker of : 
posters in the corridor: ere | 7 rt saber rn age Mr. Senin but DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


evening’s entertainment at the . 2 . 
oe x am 4 . which Mr. Snake, Johnny Chuck was not : Ran 
rhe posters held the inviting invita- | cure. If it was the hiss of little Mr. Gar- = Sales Office: 88 Leonard St., New York 


| 
| 
tion: “Ev’buddy Come.” As the peo- | tersnake, or little Mr. Greensnake, Johnny 
] 
| 
| 








ple passed the posters, these words didn’t care, but it was the hiss of Mr. 
brought a smile, for the word “buddy” Copperhead, Johnny did care. It was to 
has come to mean much to us now. It | make sure who had hissed at him that 
sands for friendship to the limit; it | Jonmny Chuck had stopped so short. even when Farmer Brown's boy was try- 

is f i t “It is always best to be sure and safe,” | ing to kill him with a stick. And when PROTECT YOUR BA 
stands for comradeship, and mutual said Johnny Chuck, as his sharp little | finally Mr. Blacksnake ran away, he kept 
service. } . 


eyes looked this way and that way. Just turning and sticking his tongue out just FROM GERM 
t 
t 


Now that threshing will soon be before him, curled up in the Lone Little the same. Did you ever hear of such im- 
over, and corn shucking not begun, we | Path, was little Mr. Greensnake. He was | pudence?” 























can have several good community | sticking out his tongue at Johnny Chuck Johnny Chuck shook his head. “I never 
gatherings in the country We need — — to make ' — very did! I certainly never aia!” he — 
i . rj lerce. Johnny Chuck laughed. “Perhaps that is one erason why nobody 
them to keep us in touch with one | “items det euapets Chat f am aivabl 6f.| Qian thew.” 
another; we need them to help us get you, do you?” he cried. | “I tell you what, let’s go over to the 
acquainted with the newcomers. When Little Mr. Greensnake just hissed louder | Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather Frog 
the time is agreed on, the Fort Des than ever, and ran his tongue out at | if he knows why all the Snake family 
Moines poster might be copied to ad- Johnny Chuck in the sauciest way. He |-are so impudent,” cried the Merry Little 
vantage. Post the program, and put | did not intend to move out of Johnny | Breeze. 
in big letters: “Ev’buddy Come.” |} Chuck's way unless he had to. | “The very thing!’’ cried the other Merry 
“ Johnny looked at little Mr. Greensnake | Little Breezes, who had gathered around. 


very hard, and little Mr. Greensnake ran “Grandfather Frog will be sure to know, 
: | his tongue out again. Johnny Chuck's for he is so very old and very wise. Come 

Trimmed H : : ee 
A Home rimme at temper began to rise, and so did the hair | on, Johnny Chuck!’ 
of his coat, until he looked almost twice | Away raced the Merry Little Breezes 










If there is one thing a college girl 





and to run makes him puff and puff. 


: - 4 as big as he really is. Little Mr. Green- | across the Green Meadows to the Smiling cael 
loves it is a kimona of good material | gnake didn’t say anything, but he made | Pool. Johnny Chuck started after them: One nasty, filthy fly can carry ‘TO 
and design, different enough from the up his mind that he had sudden and im- | but he is round and fat and roly-poly, NS ies "4 d, 
average “kim” to attract the attention | portant business somewhere else, and that | ee, eee me tesa tn- 

j 


Babies are most 





























of the girls. Laura B. longed for such he must be going right away. So without Pretty soon he stopped and looked over jes are as < 
a one. At night, kimonas in gorgeous | §° ™ 1 h as Johnny Chuck's par- | to the Smiling Pool. The Merry Little age iy. 
. |} don itt } rlided away tr s were lready her : ohnny ; 
hues and patterns danced before her the .~ . ce . teatekei onde gees ales reas ae gn Bye’ J eae | \ to 
. . tari r€ E vent, I urned | could tell Dj he way he bulrushes ere | \ 
eyes; daily she scanned advertise- | },; sh 1 d or saan edie k } tongue | nod . 2 ; : : . 
, } Oat a e Or PiU ls \ neue | ad ialr 4 \ ral oa ts 
en ; hy se 7 are R . for “ . . a ee | \ Kills Flies and Other Insects 
ments in hopes of bargain sales, for | out at Johnny Chuck. “I think that sweet clover will do me \ Wholesale 
not only a kimona was to be bought, | Johnny nN trotted on down t Lone | more good tI one of Grandfather Frog’s \\\ ts 
but other articles of wardrobe dear to | Little he trotted along, he | stories, wv y « ot be true sin 
the heart of a girl, to say nothing of | began I wonder what said J € k Beside he Merry 
a winter hat oq, ce so \ | Little Breezes will tell me all about it if I ue 
» : aucy.” 7 } sticking ‘ m to 1 th l have t ae . 
One day she stumbled on the kimona ~ * ; : : Brie Be Mesenwacatie , i yan be eaecoadhibedcacoan as 
‘ } 1is ton t ! clover and t ~ : . 
of her dreams by chance, and without ing? it s of it. litt Mr. | an Selene 5 r went 'o eee tie ea. 
counting the cost of putting all her | Gartersnake did the very same thing the | clover pa 1 and ate and and ate 13c Loaded Metal Gun-—25¢ 
} 7 | ) 7 } ' 
money into a kimona, she found her- | last time I met him, and so did Mr. Ad- while the Merry Little Breezes were bus 0c, and $1 Packages 
self carrying her dream out of the | der and Mr. Copperhead and Mr. Black- | blowing fat, foolish, green flies within Mg gE from of 
store snake. I wonder f they stick their reach of Grandfather Frog’s big mouth, ar = Ay = nh ton ; ars 
* rn ry} } thee = M » if ie > atts “ druggis t il las’ : 
“What about your hat?’ her mother | tomsves out at everybody that way, or if for they knew that when he had enough You refill it from Packag “ 
ae , : it’s Just at me.” fat, foolish green flies inside his white save money. If “ 
ane—aebens “They stick them out at everybody, | and yellow waistcoat, Grandfather Frog t the genuine Hofstra 








; we'll mail gun postr 


‘ . 11 —_ . _ air “7? 7 ° > “ . 4 " 
Laura collapsed in her chair. I'll even at us. Isn't it dreadful said a soft is almost sure to feel good-natured, very 
hy ; 













make over my old one,” she said, | little voice right in Johnny Chuck's ear. | good-natured indeed, and that is the time HOFSTRA MEG. CO 
rashly. It was one of the Merry Little Breezes of to beg a story. While they were hunting 402 x, Cheyenne, Tulsa Okla 
Recently her mother showed us the | Old Mother West Wind. for fat, foolish, green flies, whom should 
hat—a triumph of ingenuity it was “But what do they do it for?” persisted they find but Mr. Blacksnake, curled up 
of velvet, made over a frame; the | ?02m"Y Chuck. on the bank of the Smilng Pool. When- 
, I don’t know," said the Merry Little ever they passed, he ran his tongue out at — 
crown had been a tam-o-shanter crown. Breeze. “I’ve seen Mr. Blacksnake stick | them. 















She ripped it apart, straightened the | his tongue out at Farmer Brown's boy, (Concluded next week) Please mention this paper when writing: 
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i Our Sabbath School I Eawon| 


HENRY WALLACE 





| sionally be made nec 
the quarterly reviews 
Bach issue of Wal 





Except when annonnceme at is made to the « ontrary, these exposit! 
| Lessons are as shes were made originally by Henry Wallace, wit t y 
essary by additions to the lesson text. This stateme 


laces’ Farmer ts copyrig ghted, 
S duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtaiz 


ons of th 


1¢ Sabbath Schoo at 
nges as may 
always apply to 
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The Sabbath Sch hy es30n must not be repro- 
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Self-Control 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 

August 31,1919. Daniel, 1:8-290; 
nans, 14:21; I Corinthians, 9:24-27. 
Printed, Daniel, 1: 8-20.) 

“But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
the king’s dainties, nor with the wine 
which he drank: therefore he request- 
ed of the prince of the eunuchs that 
he might not defile himself. (9) Now 
God made Daniel to find kindness and 
ompassion in the sight of the prince 
of the eunuchs. (10) And the prince 





the eunuchs said unto Daniel, I 
ar my lord the king, who hath ap- 
pointed your food and your drink: for 
why should he see your faces worse 
looking than the youths that are of 


ur own age? So would ye endanger 
head with the king. (11) Then said 
Daniel to the steward whom the prince 


of the eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah: (12) Prove thy servants, I be- 


seech thee, ten days; and let them give 
us pulse to eat, and water to drink. 
(18) Then let our countenances be 
looked upon before thee, and the coun- 
tenances of the youths that eat of the 
\ 


ng’s Gainties; and as thou seest, deal 


with thy servants. (14) So he heark- 
( i unto them in this matter, and 
d them ten days. (15) And at 


the end of ten days, their countenances 

ared fairer, and they were fatter 
than all the youths that did 
t of the king’s dainties. (16) So the 


flesh, 


steward took away their dainties, and 
t wine that they should drink, and 
g them pulse. (17) Now as for 
these four youths, God gave them 
knowledge and skill in all learning and 


and Daniel had understanding 
(18) And at 


isdom: 
all visions and dreams. 
end of the days which the king 
appointed for bringing them in, 
prince of the eunuchs brought 


in before Nebuchadnezzar. (19) 

the king communed with them; 
among them all found none like 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
h: therefore stood yeni before the 
king (20) And in every matter of 
wisdom and underst: anding concerning 
which the king inquired of them, he 


than all 
enchanters that 


1 them = times better 
-ians nd 
in his real 

Daniel is used as an example of self- 
contral. The scene is laid in Babylon, 
broad and arid valleys of the 
ates and the Tigris, watered by 
tion. Babylon was the oldest 
it that time the largest and most 
ificent city the world had ever 
or perhaps ever will see. Its area 
— six times that of London at 
ay. Its streets were broad and 
a angles, like a modern city: its 
ace ording to Herodotus, who vis- 
a hundred years afterward, 
hundred feet high and eighty 
oad, so that a chariot and four 
could turn on their summit; the 
e of its kings seven miles in cir- 
‘ erence: its hanging gardens sev- 
( feet high, covered with forests 
flowers, four hundred feet square 
e base, supported by a series of 
es within which was the power for 
the water. These were said to 
i > heen bi by Nebuchadnezzar, to 
l his foreign queen of the forests 
native country. (We suspect, 
however, that they were built to en- 
é » the king to have a pleasure gar- 
cen high enough to be out of the way 
mosquitoes.) The greatest of 
the buildings was the temple of 
from which came the name Baby- 
er the gate of God or of Bel. Its 
was a square of two hundred 
and narrowing as it rose, after 
fashion of the pyramids, until it 
hed a height of six hundred feet, 
nd hence was the most conspicuous 
Odject on all that great plain. Over 
t reigned the greatest monarch that 
Had ever ruled up to that time, before 
Whose invincible arm had gone down 
&l the surrounding kingdoms from 
ia to Ethiopia. 


mi: awic 















to a 


We can not properly understand this 
lesson unless we view it from the 
standpoint of the exil themseives, 
and learn to sympathize with that 
homesickness, that unutterable longing 
for their native land, their religion and 
their God, that breaks out in the songs 
of the captivity in the most pathetic 
strains ever uttered by mortal man. 
Read Psalm 42, and note particularly 
that last longing look of the captives 
at their own land from the hill Mizar 
(verse 6), or Psalm 137, or that cry out 
of the depths in Psalm 130, or the pray- 








er of the afflicted in Psalm 102. The 
captivity, or in the Hebrew phrase, 
“the stripping bare,” effected a com- 


plete cure of*the moral disease of poly- 
theism or the worship of heathen gods. 
Not until their temple was burned 
with fire and their holy place laid 
waste did they realize the sin and folly 
of the worship of false gods that had 
been so fascinating in the past. In 
their religious thought they go back 
to Abraham, their first father (Isaiah, 
51:1-3), and we hear no more in all 
their subsequent history of idolatry 
among the Jewish people. The temple 
having been destroyed and the sacri- 


ficial worship having been entirely 
broken up for the time being, we find 
Ezekiel asserting individual responsi- 


bility as it had never been asserted be- 
fore (Ezekiel, 33). Now that there is 
no more sacrifice, prayer assumes a 
position of much greater importance 
and becomes habitual and regular. 

The captives were no longer rulers 
but subjects, and many of them 
slaves. Perhaps not the least of all 
their trouble was the alternative of 
starvation or of eating food forbidden 
by their laws, odious and abominable 
degree of which the Occidental 
mind can have but a faint conception. 
Perhaps we get our best conception 
by reading of the bitter feeling among 
the native Hindu soldiers when re- 
quired by the English government to 
bite off the end of cartridges greased 
with tallow (the cow with them being a 
sacred animal), and which led to the 
terrible Sepoy rebellion. It is this fea- 
ture that is brought out particularly in 
the lesson. 

It has been the custom of Ori- 
ental monarchs to select from their 
captives taken in war the ablest youths 
for education in their arts and sci- 
ences, and the most comely and grace- 
ful for service about their persons, the 
aim being to attach these promising 
young men to the laws and customs of 
their captors those selected 
from the nobility of Judah were Daniel 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, ac- 
cording to Josephus descendants of 


ever 



















nong 


King Zedekiah (Antiquities, X:10-1), 
boys probably from fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age. They were given 
Chaldean names, and started in on a 
three years’ course of study, with a 
view to fitting them for service in the 


Chaldean ment (Daniel, 1:3-7). 
This brought up at once the question 
of clean and unclean food (Daniel, 1:5), 
and altho not specifically mentioned, 
the question of eating meats offered 
unto idols; for the “king’s meat” men- 
tioned in the fifth verse mav be trans- 
lated either “the food of the father,” 
that is, the king, or “the food of the 
idol’; the same question that Paul had 
to deal with in his epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Daniel was the leader of the 
four, and held in so great reverence 
afterward by the Jews that they re- 
fused to use his Chaldean name, Belte- 
shazzer. 

Daniel had won the favor of the 
steward who had charge of the dietary 
of the princes, and requested 
that they might be ex used from eat- 
ing the meat and drinking the wine 
provided for the support of the stu- 
dents, and be allowed a diet of pulse, 
or, a8 we would say, legumes or flesh- 
formers. Perhaps it was a general 
name for a vegetable instead of a meat 
diet. Reading between the lines, we 
can see quite clearly the reason for 
this request. By the use of pulse or 
vegetables, the question of unclean 
meats and meats offered to idols would 


govern 


young 








Le all, hie and no 
real work about it/ 


“Just an hour’s interesting experience in oper- 
ating a most Moet ‘machine that does 
both the washing and wringing. All the hand 
work required was feeding the wringer and 
hanging out the clothes. 


“T’m glad all through that I can do my own 
washing, independent of unreliable servants, 
and get a lot of real pleasure out of it besides. 


“There’s just enough work in a Maytag wash- 
day to ae up healthy activity and high 
spirits.” 


For rural homes where the electric current is not 
available, the Maytag Multi-Motor is the only 
practical self- contained power washer. The power 
is furnished by a little gasoline engine installed 
under the tub, easily operated and furnishing 
power as constant and dependable as an electric 
motor. 


The Maytag Electric Washer, favored in electric- 

ally appointed city homes for both convenience 
ene efficiency, is also ad apted to operation in connec- 
system. 


tion with any standard farm electric lighting s 


1 Manual 


by mati graits 


The Maytag Househ 


will 0é Seni 


THE MAYTAG CO., "2! Newton, lowa 

























BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Kansas City Atlanta Winnipeg 


Portland (Oregon) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Co. 
SPOKANE—Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co. 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hdw .Co 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co 
LOS ANGELES—Woodill-Hulse Electric Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power and Light Co. 
BOISE, | DAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co. 

SAN ANTONIO—S dw. Sales Co, 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardwa ° 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electri 
FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolida 
Wagoa & Machine Co,, Salt Lake City. 





























If you could buy 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK aad general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


much to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to paint to you. Don’teven consider boring | until you havesent 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, return mail, We 3" “ty; and the freight. 
or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. Address, FARM ERS MBER CO. 


barn paint for 50 cents per gal- 
lon, it would still cost nearly twice as 











THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 2442 BOYD ee OMAHA, NEBR. 
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When the 


Farmer 
Has to Plow 





HERE comes a time on every farm 
when work must be done at once if 
it is to be done at all. It may be 
plowing, cultivating, harvesting or hous- 
ing of the crops. When conditions 
are right the work must be started and 
pushed with all possible speed if the farm 
is to pay maximum return that season. 


Under such conditions the man on the 
job has no time to go to town, even 
to get necessary supplies, and no one on 
the place can be spared for that purpose. 


Some times it is necessary.to send in for 
food, seed, or machinery, but for his re- 
quirements of petroleum products, the 
farmer knows that he will be supplied 
by the dark, green tank wagon of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) which 
calls at his home as regularly, though 
not as often, as does the man who 
brings his mail. 


He has learned that he can depend upon 
this delivery service, and that the 
Standard Oil man will deliver his kero- 
sene, gasoline and lubricating oil not 
only to his door, but, if needs be, to the 
tractor in the field—there are 150,000 
tractors in the Middle West. 


This is the reason for the harmonious, 
close, friendly relations which always 
has existed between the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) and the farmers of 
the Middle West. Also this is another 
reason why the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) takes pride in its position as a 
public servant, doing an exacting job as 
well as it knows how, to the distinct 
advantage of the man who raises the 
crops and the millions who eat them. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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not be raised, and by excusing them- 
selves from drinking wine, the tempta- 
tion to excess, so powerful with young 
men, might be put out of the way. In 
their own land, the Jews used both 
flesh and wine, but under the new con- 
ditions and new temptations Daniel 
proposed that they become both vege- 
tarians and total abstainers for con- 
science’ sake. A ten days’ test was 
proposed and accepted. According to 
Josephus, the steward prudently gave 
the meat and wine to his own family, 
and the physical condition of the cap- 
tives under the no doubt new and novel 
diet as compared with the Chaldean 
students, was equaled by none. And so 
the novel ration was continued, no 
doubt to the profit of the thrifty stew- 
ard. Three years of study passed, the 
examination preparatory to what we 
would call the graduating exercises 
took place, the Hebrews taking, as we 
would say, first honors easily and 
three of them were appointed to prom- 
inent positions in the civil service of 
the mightiest kingdom then on the 
face of the earth, while Daniel, sub- 
sequently made a constitutional ad- 
viser of the king (Daniel, 2:49), con- 
tinued after the downfall of Babylon 
until the reign of Cyrus, the Persian 
conqueror. 

In this lesson and introductory chap- 
ter Daniel appears as an able, or, as 
the English would say, a clever, mod- 
est and conscientious young man, 
quick to ingratiate himself in the favor 
of superiors, adroit without sacrificing 
principles, a type of the young men 
who in all ages have been able to 
“bring things to pass.” If we read 
succeeding chapters in the book of 
Daniel, we shall find him tried as few 
men ever are, and see how, under the 
garb of the scholar and the courtier, 
there is a man of unbending integrity 
standing four-square to every wind 
that blows. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
passage is not, as some would have it, 
the superior value of a vegetable diet, 
or of peas and beans (pulse) over any 
other, nor even directly the duty of to- 
tal abstinence; but the duty of stand- 
ing inflexibly by conscientious convic- 
tions even in matters deemed by most 
men of so little importance as food 
and drink. Eating meat and drinking’ 
wine, according to their own customs 
in Judea, was one thing; but eating 
meat ceremonially unclean and drink- 
ing wine in a heathen city, both in all 
probability having been offered to 
idols, was an entirely different thing, 
and these young men stood by their 
convictions. The prizes for which 
these boys were striving were very 
great and worthy of their highest am- 
bition. The temptation to fall into the 
sinful habits and idolatrous customs of 
their fellow students was powerful, 
and these boys succeeded because 
they stood by the religion of their fath- 
ers even in matters which at a differ- 
ent day and under different circum- 
stances were regarded by Paul as of 
no particular importance, unless they 
should tend to put a stumbling block in 
the way of a weak brother. Paul would 
eat meat without question, even if it 
had been offered to the idols, provided 
he did not know it; but if told that it 
had been offered to idols, or if in do- 
ing so, whether told or not, it caused 
his weak brother to offend, then he 
would neither eat flesh nor drink wine 
while the earth stood. 

In Romans, 14:21, taking up our con- 
duct toward our brother, Paul goes on 
to say that if because of the partaking 
of meat you grieve a brother of a 
weaker conscience, you are not walk- 
ing according to the law of love; you 
are not helping your neighbor, your 
brother Christian, but are really put 
ting a stumbling block in his way. His 
notions may seem altogether foolish. 
Nevertheless, for his salvation, Christ 
died. Why, then. by indulging in some- 
thing that is indifferent to you, but in 
which you see no wrong, offend and 
grieve this man who is bound up in 
the bonds of everlasting covenant? So 
act that vour good be not evil spoken 
of. For when we come to the funda- 
mentals of the Christian life, “the king- 
dom of heaven is not eating and drink- 
ing,” not in any particular way of liv- 
ing, but in righteousness, living in 
such a way that you have the peace 
and joy which the Holy Spirit imparts. 

This lesson from the early life of 
Daniel, viewed from this standpoint, 
can not be too earnestly impressed up- 
on the minds of the young men of this 
generation. The man who stands by 
principle wins in the end, tho possibly 





after severe trials, because he is stand- 
ing on the side of God. 

In I Corinthians, 9, Paul uses the ath 
lete as an illustration of the Christian 
life. In training for the games, the 
athlete “exerciseth seif-control in al] 
things.” Those who strive for the 
mastery are temperate in all things. 
They do not use alcoholic liquors, do 
not indulge themselves in any way 
“But I buffet my body, and bring it 
into bondage; lest by any means, after 
that I have preached to others, I my 
self should be rejected.” 
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GARDEN GOSSIP. 


Mr. Ladybug: ‘So Mr. Potato is goi 
to change his residence?” 
Mrs. Ladybug: ‘‘Yes. He says so many 


onions have moved into this neighborhood 
that it just keeps his eyes watering 
the time.” 





Fashion Department 4 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or . Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name address. 

Address all orders to PatrerN DEPARTMENT oF 
Wa.iaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9330—Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The shoulder edges of th: 
back extend over the fronts in yoke eff 
and the vest of contrasting material 
set in. 

No. 9315—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes ! 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years The waist of } 


material is cut kimono style with « 
long or short sleeves and joined t 
two-piece skirt section. 

No. 9317—Laides’ and Misses’ F 
Piece Skirt—Cut in zes 16 and 18 y 


and 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 

sure The deep yokes at the sides w 

button over each hip, extend into pi 
1 


at the back and fror 

No. 9322—Girls’ Slip-On Dress—Cut 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The \ 
which is cut in a deep curve exter 
into points at the sides, is joined t 
two-piece skirt with an inverted pla 


each side. 

No. 9329—Misses’ or Small Wom: 
Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 y¢ 
The skirt section of this one-piece dress 
extends up into waist panels at the fr 
and back, forming pouch pockets at ¢ 


sides. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department o! 
Waillaces’ Farmer, on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 
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"THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department uestions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








What Does it Cost to Grow a 
Chicken? 

\ subscriber writes: 

What does it cost to grow a chick- 
el How can I estimate what I should 
rge at the door for chickens, when 
i do not know the market price?” 

At the Storrs station, the following 
figures of costs of rearing Rhode 
n d Reds and White Leghorns were 
The American breeds will 
all average closely with the Reds, 
hence we may consider these figures 
fairly accurate. Professor Card, of the 
Storrs station, from the work carried 
on very accurately for several years, 
submitted these figures: 

“To raise a one-pound Red takes 
3 pounds of feed; the second pound 
takes 3% pounds of feed; the third 
pound takes 6% pounds of feed; the 
fourth pound takes 10 pounds of feed; 
the fifth pound takes 18 pounds of 
feed.” 

The sum of the amount needed to 
grow each of the five pounds of chick- 
en is 41 pounds of feed. If you know 
the cost of the feed used to grow the 
fowl, multiply the pounds of feed used 
by a growing chick according to his 

eight as given above by the cost paid 
per pound, and you have the cost of 
the feed. To this should be added the 
cost of the chick at hatching time, and 
the cost of labor and housing. 

Chickens have for so long been con- 
sidered a side-line of farming and a by- 
product of the.farm, that we have not 
received prices which would pay a 
profit on the investment if the actual 
cost of production were charged to 
the chick. 











Oyster Shell for Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is oyster shell good for chicks? 
How would it be if we ground it and 
mixed it with the mash?” 

Experiments indicate that sand is 
better as grit for chicks than oyster 
shell. When tthe pullets approach ma- 
turity, oyster shell seems to fill a want 
that nothing else fills. Until then, we 
would use sand. The New York ex- 
periment station advises, in addition 
to the sand in the food, a little ground 
rock phosphate. We have used a tea- 
spoonful to a pint of mash or dough. 
When we make corn bread for the 
chickens, we bake the ground rock 
phosphate in the dough. Bone ash is 
also good, since it provides mineral 
salts which promote growth. We es- 
pecially like the bone ash and the 
phosphate for poults. 





Non-Layers 


In the July report of the All-North- 
west Egg-Laying Contest there is the 
interesting statement: “Five and four- 
tenths per cent of the entire number 
of birds in the contest laid no eggs 
during the month.” 

The hens and pullets entered in this 


contest were all supposedly good lay- 
ers; they were chosen for their poten- 
tial egg-laying qualities. If so large a 
percentage of carefully chosen birds 
were non-layers, what percentage may 
we expect of non-laying birds in the 


average flock? 

Housing is high, and building mate- 
fials are increasing in price; if the 
hon-producers are weeded out, the cost 
pel zen eggs is reduced, and the pro- 
cucers are better off for the extra 
room of the dead-beat boarders. It has 
bee estimated that hens averaging 





80 eggs per year require 12 pounds of 
if per dozen eggs. Hens averaging 
100 eggs per year require 814 pounds; 

iveraging 123 eggs per year re- 
quit 8 pounds; hens averaging i160 
ses per year require 6 pounds; hens 
a iging 200 eggs per year require 
® pounds of feed per dozen eggs. If we 





figure eggs at 48 cents per dozen, the 
80-egz hen makes no profit, while the 
200-egg hen returns a profit of 28 cents 
per dozen if we count the cost of feed 
at 4 cents per pound. The hen that 
fails to lay is a drag on the egg record. 








A Flock With “oe 


An inquirer writes: 

“What can I do for a whole flock 
that is down with roup?” 

When a whole flock is down with 
roup there is something wrong with 
the conditions. Roup is caused by 
Grafts, by exposure and by unsanitary 
conditions. If one is observant, there 
is little danger of getting roup in a 
wholesale way. The best preventive is 
to keep the hen houses clean, well 
ventilated, and the floor dry. If the 
floor is always soggy wet, the damp 
litter gets into the drinking water, a 
chicken that is a little run down in 
vitality gets roup, drinks from the 
same vessel as the others, sits next to 
them on the roost, throws the dis- 
charge from the nostrils where the 
others are eating—and the mischief is 
to pay. 

When the first cool nights come, 
chickens that have not been taught to 
roost will crowd and heat on the floor. 
In the cool of early morning they will 
run out, chill, take cold (which in some 
cases will develop into roup), and give 
trouble unless this crowding is pr 
vented. If they are watched, and the 
first cold checked, there is little dan- 
ger under sanitary conditions of an ep- 
idemic. With even a slight cold there 
is increased discharge from the nos- 
trils. This moisture collects dust; 
hence a dirty nose is a danger signal 
and means to give more room and more 
air. If these colds are allowed to run 
on, they may develop into roup, canker 
and diphtheria. 

Either carbolated vaseline pressed 
into the slot of the throat and in the 
nostrils, or a little coal oil squirted 
into the nostrils and throat thru a ma- 
chine oil can, will cure the cold in the 
first stage. If the disease progresses, 
wash out the nostrils by dipping the 
bird’s head into a can of water with a 
little baking soda to cleanse the nos- 
trils, and then into a solution of equal 
parts of peroxide of hydrogen and wa- 
ter. Correct the conditions. If dust 
and mucous are allowed to clog, the 
duct leading from the beak to the eyes 
gets full, swells and develops a bad 
case of roup. 





Queer Remedy for Turkeys 


In an old exchange we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Many of our housewives have long 
despaired of success in rearing tur- 
keys, and complained that the profits 
rarely indemnify them for the trouble 
and loss of time, whereas little more 
is to be done than plunge the poult 
into a vessel of cold water the very 
hour, if possible, but at least the very 
day it is hatched, forcing it to swallow 
one whole peppercorn, after which let 
it be returned to its mother. From 
that time it will become hardy and 
fear the cold no more than a hen’s 
chick. 3ut it must be remembered 
that this useful species of fowls are 
also subject to one particular disorder 
while they are young, which often car- 
ries them off in a few days. When 
they begin to droop, examine carefully 
the feathers on their rump, and you 
will find two or three whose quill part 
is filled with blood. Upon drawing 
these the poults recover, and after that 
require no other care than that which is 
commonly bestowed on poultry that 
range the courtyard. Some few breed- 
ers of turkeys have for many years, I 
am told, used this method and gained 
many hundreds of dollars by rearing 
and selling turkeys.” 




























ature—all heat properly moistened; air 
vitalized and refreshened. 
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Smoky, leaky, gas and 
soot distributing cast iron 
stoves are a menace to 
health, They destroy 
==. home comfort and fre- 
quently breed disease. 
Heat your home the new health 
way—all rooms at an even temper- 


Fe. SAV 
Lat oe 


scientifically circulates and refreshens the 
air, assuring to every member of the family 
the health, comfort and vitality that are 
possible only with an ample supply of pure 
Moist air. 

The Life Saver is a basement stove made 
of heavy, old style, wrot iron plates that 
are rust resisting and heat conducting, ine 
closed in a large casing, affording free and 
rapid circulation of air by nature’s own 
method to all the living rooms of the 
house. It can be installed in any base- 
ment which is six feet or more in height as 
easily asastove. The parts pass through 
ordinary doors. 


The Life Saver has an adjustable register collar to fit any 
peigh t basement. Every seam ig riveted like a steam 
er under 30 tons pressure. It is guaranteed perman- 

ently smoke and gas tight. 

Do away with the coal hod--the unsanitary, ine ffi 2 
ient stove. Heat the entire house with the coal 
required by stoves for one or two rooms, Enjoy 
solid comfort and genuine Health Heat. Mal” 
Cotronpen for interesting booklet that tellg 
the whole story. of 

Tee. ts a furnace for every re- ¢ a ONALD 


irement. in the Wrot fron line ? B. HOWARD 


qu ¢ 
twelve styles and seventy-nine é HEATER Co. 
sizes, - 1011 Murphy &t., 


== Donald B. Howard , a Des moines, lowa. 


Please send me your 

Heater Co., oe Health Heat booklet. 
Des Moines, oe” My house is......... room 
lowa. EP wen cod wi4-< stories, 


Ground size ...... by... .feet 


"4 MOMS ccccvecees 
of GREE ces crceneaacve 
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GALV. STEEL 
ROOFING 


Thet will not leak. 
Will last 40 years 
and then 20 
under favorable 
conditions. vi 
different 
for every 
and 
building. 
wire fe nee rs 
bed wire, 
farm 
water tanks, etc., 


prices and samples 


Des Moines, Ia. 





Consigny Motor Truck Co. 


Dept. W, 1314-18 W. Walnut Street 




















































N.S sa is 
Only *95= Regular Price *225 


A Staude Mak-A-Tractor, consisting of a special Staude Radiator, Fan, Fan 
Belt, Lagged Pulley, Perfection Water Circulator, Forced Feed Oiling System, 
channel iron frames with brackets, one pair steel bull wheels with roller bearings 
and one set of 3-in. creepers, 2-in. cold rolled steel axle, one pair of 6-tooth pinions 
and all necessary bolts, castings, etc., for attaching to any Ford car. All this for 
It will do the work of four horses in plowing, discing, seed bed making, hauling, or 
most anything to be done, and when your work is finished you can change from tractor back to your 
Ford in 30 minutes and drive for pleasure in the evening. 

Take advantage of this special offer and order today. 








Wiss DES MOINES, IOWA 





Bovee’s “me Furnaces 


a MOT AIR 





cnn At 





Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 


Sold at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 


Twenty-five years on 


furnace fully guaranteed. 


grade Heating Piant. 





prices. 





POULTRY. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works RARAARAARARAR RAPD PDP LP PLP PPP PDP PPP PDPP PPD PDP PEDO 
5108. W. 2a St., 






ROSE COME BROWN 
The strain that always lays. Se 
per 100, $1.50 per 15 


sHORNS 











male dogs 
Giant 

Send 6c 
Ww. RK. wi atson, 


—eeeeeeeeeere 


W. E. 


Flemish 
fue Red Belgian rabbits. 


Oakland, Iowa oii 





Trained er — ie ee 
W {HITE Ww yandotte ¢ eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
ctive list of what you want. Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 








4 Blair, Nebr. Box 2 


market. Have the latest scien- 
tific improvements Every 


solutely a first class, high 


Write for free descriptive 
catalog and our first cost 


Bovee Furnace Works 
195 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 


acted eggs, $6.00 


3 n =i G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 

Please mention this paper when writing. | —— ——— - 
I ABY CHICKS: sest grade, best strains, White 
Leghorns. Brown Leghorns $14 per hundred, 
Barred Rocks $15, Reds, Buff Orpingtons $16. Post- 
AIREDAL. ES, COLLIES paid. Live Arrival guaranteed. 50 at same rate. 

Booth Hi Hatcheries, Clinton, Mo, 

and Old English Shepherd dogs. 
and brood matrons, pups all ages. 


| from 49 varieties of chic ckens Aye Bros., 











FERRETS “FOR SALE senate Vinee aa 


Seymour, lowa. Order a lot today. Pi mpt de livery. 0. T. Farroa, Po Peeria, i. 











Please mention this paper when writing. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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i} 301 Eleventh Avenue, 


KRETCHMER Patented Silo | 


: (TARRED FELT om 





The Silo, erected and in use, is our greatest salesman. 
our silo on the grounds at the lowa State Fair. 
— Write today for our catalog. u 


KRETCHMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Galvanized Steel, Four - Walled, 
Hollow-Space Silo 


It Is A PERFECT SILAGE MACHINE. The steel 
walls are absolutely impervious and the -air & 
space keeps an even temperature, minimizing 
circulation. Frost rarely penetrates and heat 
does not affect the silage in a Kretchmer. 


It Is A PERFECT WORKING MACHINE. Incon ff 
struction and design it is simple and strong. 
From its patented, weather proof, free swing- 
ing, Center Draw and Cross Bar Doors to its 
steel ladder and cupola, the Kretchmer silo is 
designed to save time and effort in filling and 
unloading. 


It Is EASILY ERECTED. Once up, it stays up. 
Anchored in a cement floor by iron rods, built fF 
of the best wood and galvanized steel, it is 
absolutely vermin tight, weather and fire proof 
and will last for years. 


It Is THE FARM'S GREATEST ECONOMY. The 
Kretchmer silo will save you 10% on your corn 
Erection cost small. 


crop. It has no upkeep 
cost. You cannot afford to be without a 
Kretchmer. — 


It Is THE SILO YOU WILL WANT TOBUY. And 
now that prices are rising we may not be able 
to offer it to you again as cheaply as at the 
present time. 


Ask a Kretchmer owner. Be sure to see 
Let us demonstrate these points to you. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa J 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mil! to pump in the Roheoet beoana. 
The oil eupply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
‘e make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 













you a Copy, 
postpaid. 
weed silos mak 
silage; also why they 
keep silage from 


apo: or freesi 
better than any otber hind. 





DO YOUR OW w 

LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size you need at @ 

price you dilike, Work done in one- 

Oth the time. Built of all steel 
and iron like the $500 mixers 

butsimpler. The Leader of 

Qittie Mixers. Perfect work in 
any class of mixing. empties 

Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
@ minute, Only practical mixer 

for farmer or contractor, $a 

refunded. Write 


Guaranteed of 

for circulars or order from 

advertisement to avoid delay. 
UTTLE Cane ee co. 
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Whenever you receive 
U change in a business tran- 
saction you always count it. 

Of course you do! Well then, 
there is more reason why you 
weigh everything you buy or sell. 
Get a McDonald Pitless Scale, and it 
will soon pay for itself, It is easy to erect 
and is guaranteed to weigh accurately 


for 10 years. It is the original pitless 


~ scale and thousands of them are 
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Flexibie 
Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer — 
Thousands in successful use. Doessix times the work of ordinary Way. 


harrow and does it better. 


A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass a) 
Destroyer will take the id 


place of a 20 wheel disc. a e@ ‘ 4 
. . 
oe ¢ e a - ' { x 
, : & Ze P AY) 
Endorsed by Agricultural Experts, County AG "9 JE | 
Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps 4 ~ a ‘@ Ji y 
Rindela 3.9 a's cos for bose hi) EC Ta 
ein 1, 2,3 ap sections for horses. A J 
desired width for tractors. 5 % a . 

I positively guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. Write for complete information and prices ROW. 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonnes, Minn. 
Patactee end Sole Manufacturer of the Kover New Quack Grass Destroyes 
























Notes of the Breeds 











Meeting of Scotch Argus Society— 
The annual report read at the recent 
meeting of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society of Scotland showed a Very sat- 
isfactory progress in all affairs of the 
breed. With an increase during the 
year of 64 new members, the total 
membership of the society now num- 
bers 633. During the past year, ex. 
port certificates numbered 327, which 
is 100 more than the previous year. 





Holstein Census—The Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America has taken 
steps to secure a census of the breed 
Blanks with spaces for the number 
name, date of birth, record and sex oi 
every Holstein owned, have been pre- 
pared and will be sent to all owners of 
animals of the breed. The purpose of 
the census is to determine the longey- 
ity of the breed, their years of use/ful- 
ness on an average, and the increase 
that may be expected each year. 





Scotch Interests Watch America— 
In a letter to the editor of the Scottisk 
Farmer, published in Glasgow, Scet- 
land, an Angus enthusiast calls atten- 
tion to the good work being done with 
the breed in the United States, Argen- 
tina, South Africa and Ireland. It is 
interesting to note that the Old Coun- 
try is waking up to the fact that good 
cattle are being bred in some of the 
newer countries, and altho we can see 
no note of alarm in the letter of Mr. 
Cridlan, mentioned above, he is sound- 
ing a warning to breeders in Scotland 
to be alert. 





Royal Society Show—The Royal Ag: 
ricultural Society of England recently 
held a very successful show at Cardiff 
In the Short-horn classes, Scottish- 
owned and Scottish-bred cattle gained 
the bulk of the points. New features 
were the exhibition of Percheron 
horses and British-Friesian cattle. Al- 
tho the British-Friesian cattle were 
known before the war, they have made 
immense gains in popularity during the 
last five gains. The impression made 
by the Percheron during the war was 
so favorable that this breed made a 
show this year for the first time. 





Jersey Records Broken—A new aver- 
age for Jersey sales was set at the 
Edmond Butler sale, at Mt. Kisco, New 
York, on August 4th, when forty-eight 


animals passed thru the auction ring 
for an average of $3,308. The feature 
of the sale was the setting of a new 
figure for the highest-priced anima! of 
the breed, when Sybil’s Gamboge. 2 
recently imported bull, was purchased 


by L. V. Walkley, of Southington, ( 
necticut, for $65,000. There were fiv 
contenders in the bidding up to t 
figure. Fifteen of the get of Sybil’ 
Gamboge sold for an average of $2 
in the same sale. 
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Drive to Improve Nation’s Live Stock 
—Codédperating with the agricultural 
colleges and state agencies, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
starting a drive for better live stock. 
The means of effecting this improve 
ment will be by the use of more pure- 
bred sires. If more pure-bred sires are 
used, it will not be a very long tim 
until there is a noticeable improv 
ment in all of the grade stock of th 
country. Printed matter giving infor- 
mation as to the various breeds and 
their uses will be distributed, and 
farmers agreeing to use only pure-bred 
sires will receive an official emblem 
signifying that they are codperating in 
the movement. 
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Belgian Horse Show at Waterloo— 
In conjunction with the Dairy Cattle 
Congress, to be held at Waterloo, Iowa, 
September 22-28, the American Associ- 


ation of Importers and Breeders of 
Belgian Draft Horses will hold the 
first annual International Belgian 


Horse Show. Special interest is at- 
tached to the Belgian show this year 
because of the fact that Belgium is 10 
longer an exporter but an importer of 
Belgian horses, and it should be the 
breeders of the United States who will 
supply the stock upon which the future 
operations of the Belgian breeders will 
be based. It has been announced that 
a commission from Belgium will at 
tend the show for the purpose of se 
lecting and purchasing stock for ex- 
port. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 





Q 





Anti-Trust Legislation and the 
Dairyman 
When the anti-trust law was framed, 
some time back: in the last century, 
the purpose of the legislators obviously 
was to destroy powerful forces which 
they did not understand and of which 
hey were afraid. The word “trust” 
carries with it the idea of ruthlessness 
inordinate profits in the thoughts 
of most people. 

prosecution of producers’ asso- 
ciations under the anti-trust act is one 
of the queer turns of fate. Prosecut- 
ing attorneys seeking publicity, and 
dealers determined to hold their 
ts, have alike adopted it. The 
type of prosecution has been seen 


charges brought against the 





Chicago milk producers. The second 
ty has been admirably illustrated by 
t ecent Frandsen affair in Ne- 
t 
\iilk is, of course, produced by very 
cheap labor, often that of women and 
m rs. It competes as a sweated 
tr: with the worst of the shops of 
cities. Dairymen who have want- 
ed to put the business on a sound 
ba have always had difficulty in get- 
ting labor at prices justified by the 
price of milk. As a matter of fact, 
surveys of dairy farms have often 
shown that the owner of the farm was 
getting less for his work than his hired 


man 

ie only remedy for this condition 
so far discovered has been coopera- 
tion of a vigorous type. The dairymen 
of Minneapolis, New York City, Chi- 
cago and other cities have been en- 
gag for years in a fight to secure 
milk prices equal to the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. 

In Chicago the fight has been par- 
ticularly vigorous. To the criginal op- 
position of the milk dealers was added 
the activities of a county attorney with 





political ambitions. After reaching an 
agreement with the dealers and set- 
tling down to what seemed to be a fair- 


ly peaceful period, matters were again 
thrown into a turmoil by the seizure of 

of the Producers’ League by 
te officials, and the indictment of 
eaders of the association for a viola- 
tion of a law of the anti-trust 





state 


Before the case came to trial, how- 
ev the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion brought an amendment before the 
€ ture, designed to exempt farm- 
ers’ coéperative organizations from 
the provisions of the law. After a 
the bill was put thru and 
by Governor Lowden. 

Chicago milk producers 


sharp fight 
signed 


The 


have 


W the latest round of the struggle. 
It } been a long fight, indeed, from 


the day when the dairymen were forced 
to confer in secret lest they be boy- 
cotted by the all-powerful dealers, to 
the present moment of recognition by 
the law of the state. 

in the Frandsen affair, in Nebraska, 


the dairvmen were attacked in a dif- 
ferent way. In this case also, however, 


anti-trust 
weapon 


fa 


legislation was used as a 
by the opponents of the 
Early in January of this year, Pro- 
> J. H. Frandsen, head of the dairy 
department of the University of Ne- 


braska, speaking before the Nebraska 
Milk Producers’ Association, made 
three important statements. He said 


milk producers selling to the 
Umaha market were getting much less 


than the average price over the United 
States; he showed that this price was 
considerably lower than the cost of 


Production as worked out in surveys 
on Nebraska farms, and he intimated 
that codperative organization of milk 
Producers was the only way in which 
the price might be raised to equal the 
Producing cost. 

In the minds of some of the dealers 
of Omaha, these remarks put Frandsen 
in the Bolsheviki class at once. They 
Prepared a set of charges and sent 
them down to Lincoln, to the board of 
regents. The charges are interesting 
reading. Here they are: 

“l. Professor Frandsen was the 
leader and one of the main parties in 
the organization of an association 





known as the Mid-West Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association. 

“(a) Said association was organized 
for the express purpose of collective 
bargaining in the sale of milk, and 
such action is unlawful as defined by 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 

“(b) Professor Frandsen allowed the 
leaders, of which he was one, to se- 
cure Secretary Kittle, of the Chicago 
Milk Producers’ Association, to speak 
to the said gath®ring in the assembly 
room of our own dairy building on our 
own university farm campus, at Lin- 
coln. 

““(c) himself 


Professor Frandsen 


| spoke to the same group, at Lincoln, on 


| the same subject, 





gE 





which action conveys 
the impression that he sanctioned the 
remarks of Secretary Kittle. 

“(d) Professor Frandsen 
and spoke, together with 
Kittle, at a further meeting held in 
Omaha, on January 10th, of the same 
nature and for the same purpose. 

“2. Professor Frandsen made mis- 
representative statements in his ad- 
dress at Omaha, on January 10th, and 
in a newspaper article appearing in 
the January list issue of the Nebraska 
Ruralist. These misrepresenting state- 
ments were regarding the price that 
the Waterloo Creamery Company and 
the Alamito Dairy Company paid for 
milk at that time.” 

The board of regents invited the 
dealers to present their case at a spe- 
cial hearing. For some reason, the 
dealers asked for postponement. An- 
other date was set, and the dealers 
begged off again. 

By this time the board was rather 
weary of such tactics. They met and 
passed the following resolution: 

“The Waterloo Creamery Company 
having failed to appear to sustain 
charges made against Professor Frand- 
sen after ample opportunities had been 
afforded, the board of regents hereby 
dismiss the case. In doing so they wish 
to state that so far as the evidence 
presented is concerned and as a result 
of their own scrutiny of all the circum- 
stances, including legal advice, their 
opinion is that the charges are entirely 
groundless. 

“The university policy and ideal is 
to permit every professor in the insti- 
tution to make any investigations ger- 
mane to his department, and to give 
his investigations freely to the public. 
And, furthermore, it is in harmony 
with the regents’ policy that he should 
assist the public in making practical 
use of his researches.” 


attended 
Secretary 


Score another tally for the dairy- 
man. 

Both of these cases happened to re- 
sult in victory for the dairyman. The 
important point in the matter, how- 


ever, is that it is fairly obvious that 
anti-trust legislation will be used in 
the future against farmers’ organiza- 
tions by any individuals or corpora- 
tions who have reason to distrust the 
organized producer. 

One of the big legislative tasks be- 
fore the farmer will be to see that 
such changes are made in state and 
national laws so that an obsolete and 
ineffective weapon against corporate 
greed can not be turned against organ- 
ized individuals of the class it was in- 
tended to protect. 





Too Few Silos in Iowa 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Iowa, the 
greatest corn state in the Union, ranks 
eighth in the number of silos. New 
York and Wisconsin are tied for first 
place, and Illinois comes third. Iowa 


has one silo for every 260 head of 
cattle, whereas [Illinois has one silo 


for each 80 head of cattle, and New 
York and Wisconsin have one silo for 
each 44 head of cattle. Even Missouri 
comes ahead of Iowa, with one silo for 
each 200 head of cattle. In the United 
States as a whole, the ratio is one 
silo for each 170 head of cattle. Obvi- 
ously, Iowa, in view of her tremendous 
corn crop and her large number of cat- 
tle, is still failing to utilize the silo to 
the fullest advantage. Iowa cattlemen 


have not yet awakened to the fact thht 
silage is just as important for the fat- 
tening steer as for the dairy cow. 
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WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 


FARMER 


Built in 33 5 


four sizes “% <N 
--3 to 30 tons AW 

capacity (314 to SSX! 
20 H. P. Gas © 
Engine.) Skid or 
| Wheel Mounting— 

Plain or Traveling 


Feed Table. 
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Write for Catalog. 


Box 59 MONROE, MICH. 
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SILO FILLERS 


The Machine of Quality, Safety 
and Durability. Now is the 
time to order that Silo Filler 
and the Whirlwind, with its 
uniformly distributed 
weight and extreme 
‘ simplicity can’t be sur- 
S ~s passed for ease of 
SN 2 operation, qual- 
“@~ ity of work 
ZF S and length 


\ af service. 
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Factory. Write for prices. 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 
the Indiana Tractor. An All ‘Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 
work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm- 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the im- 
plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


915 Union Building....... Anderson, Ind. 
915 Silo Building Kansas City, Mo, 
915 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
915 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex, 


a ae 


Dont Forget Last Winter ! | 


AKE certain of your feed supply. 

Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 
7 ’ . . . 

We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 


Buy an Indiana 

















DoYouWantA 
Silo QU/CK: 





















































—-sWe Have One Ready for You and Can . 
j/Mibeatas 4 
figgely Make IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Dahon iin D The ve pag ow: 

Ht ESMOINES 222° 2 fi 
Bigges silo value et 
oN be ae money. oa. 
pr i+} Don’t wait--order now. on 
Fis wunee du lig i LO Don’t take chances on freight onio 
} HAE: ow Ahi itt ing ye ilo. Next week may be LAGE 

FG an tH too late. Write, wire or phone, ouns 

eS ee DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO,‘ 404 New York Ave, Des Moines, lowa ; 








is clay--analyz 
y experts--contains ingred- 
ients which with our modern 
vitrifying process insures a qual- 
hich w: 1 trontile. Famous 


Airtight 
moisture 


of 





mortar 





oints. 
Nothing 
better e 
market for modern 

Ss, 8, silos, 

corn cribs. werages an 
other buildings. rite for 
prices, etc. Clay Pro- 











ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


For Immediate Delivery 


All orders for the Ohio Ensilage Cutter 
can be filled the same day received. The 
corn is drying fast. Get your Ohio Cut- 
ter now and save all yourcrop. 


carried, also all repairs. Sixty years of 


experience has produced the Ohio. You 
make no mistake in getting it. We give 
you real service and immediate ship- 


ment. Write today for prices and full 
description. Address 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 
404 New York Ave., 


Des Moines, lowa 




















DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Send for Catalog No. 4 
Before You Buy a Silo. 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn 








Allsizes 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO, 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price }ist. 











| 301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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after harvest. 


wise be lost. 


beginning of its work. Its dis- 9 
tinctive tank-type construction en- 








TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 
Plows on the heels of the Harvest 


The actual _experience of farmers everywhere 
proves conclusively that wheat yields are increased 
from 5 to 8 bushels an acre by plowing immediately 


But this is usually the hottest and busiest season 
of the year when men and horses tire easily. 


With the Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor you can 
actually plow right on the heels of the harvest—and 
do it so quickly that you will not interfere with cul- 
tivating, haying or other routine work. 


Through the most extreme heat the Cletrac con- 
tentedly and steadily does a job that would kill a 
team. It will work all day and all night if necessary. 
You can drive it unmercifully—and in retum get an 
increased yield of better quality, that will often pay 
the whole cost of the tractor in one season. 


Prompt plowing after harvest enables your soil to 
soak up and store away moisture that would other- 


But remember the Cletrac does far more than 


merely plow. That is only the F 














More Kinds of Work 
ore Days in the Year 





(Formerly known as the Cleveland Tractor) 


ables it to go almost anywhere—particularly over soft 
plowed ground or moist or sandy soil where the 
average tractor would flounder or “dig itself in”. 
All the power of the Cletrac is used to pull the im- 
plement. And because of its 600 square inches of 
traction surface it doesn’t leave two packed down 
tracks of earth behind it. 


The Cletrac is extremely economical to 
operate, using kerosene, distillate or gaso- 
line. Most owners are using kerosene or 
distillate. 


Send for our booklet “Selecting Your Tractor”. 
It will be a real help in solving many of your most 
difficult problems. And order early as we cannot 
promise prompt delivery later on. 


t™ Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19033 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 










The largest producers of Tank- 
Type Tractors in the world. 















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















HEAVES == 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof . 
Cure the heaves and you have @ borse worth its full value 
in work or in money. Send today for 


aan TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
mine's Woot Poches Von results or money back. 
. : Veterinary a 
Hae tac Lerch ke ec: 
FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tl. 
Ls 


y ER 


MILLWORK and generai building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


tt . Don’t consider v 

ge Somplee it of That Zou need a bare Culgeetiante 
ARMERS LUMBER CO. 

2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


















Fits Every 
Job on the 


Farm 









TRUXTUN 


aE RE RR 
TRUCK MAKING UNIT ~~ 


Every Farmer Can Own a 
Motor Truck at Small Cost 
Thousands of farmers by using the low-cost TRUXTUN Unit 


combined with any make of passenger car chasssis, (used or new) are getting 
their cattle, hogs, grain—anything—to the market or shipping centers for less 
money and in less time than in wagons. Add a few hundred dollars invest- 
ment to your touring car chassis—and make money out of it. TRUXTUN 
UNITS increase the chassis frame length and make 
a big, dependable, shaft driven truck—not a make 
shift. TRUXTUN Models for 1}, 2 and 3 ton trucks 
cost $410 to $760, (with 
freight.) Write today. 


FLETCHER 


TRUCK COMPANY 



























—means the Best 
in Cupolas 
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Lo= RR aS) HERE is some farmer inalmost 

. GZars every community who will tell 

Sn reat meet sien 0 yea oi 
~~ Me eae ad healthful—wil! tell you Se are really 
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rust-proof, storm-proof, rot-proof and bird-proof 
—that they do last and give the best ventilating 
service for years. Ask him. 2 

OK Cupolas cost no more than the ordinary 
kind—chipped ready to install. If your dealer 
doesn't sell them, write us. 

Get our catalogue of OK products—including 
waterers, 





cupolas, hog uses, windows, stock 
hog feeders, etc. It's free. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 
2203 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, Iowa. 




















Advice to Co-operative Threshing 
Outfits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is in this section of the coun- 
try a great deal of interest in the form- 
ing of codperative threshing compa- 
nies. Last year there were three com- 
panies organized near here. One com- 
pany bought a large separator and 16- 
horse steam engine. Last year, after 
threshing their own ring, they did a 
lot of work for outsiders, and are doing 
the same this year. The other compa- 
nies bought small rigs—one a 22-inch 
separator which one of the ring was to 
pull with a 12-25 tractor. This com- 
pany this year purchased a 16-hors 
steamer to pull their machine. 

This year we organized a ring 
our neighborhood. We purchased 
24x40 separator, which was guarantee 
to be pulled by a 10-20 tractor. We ar 
well pleased with our separator, anc 
also with the codperative method. Bu 
we never have had any power to throy 
away. A great deal of the grain 
more heavily strawed than usual, a: 
this of course requires more power 
but we have had splendid weather for 
threshing until the past week. Now 
we are having showers occasionally 
and the straw is tougher. We find we 
will have to get a larger engine to fin- 
ish our ring. 

To do good work, there should al- 
ways be excess power. The small trac- 
tor can not give this. There is another 
ring that bought a 24x40 separator, ex- 
pecting to pull it with a 9-18 tractor 
It wouldn’t budge. Hence they had to 


aBandaaeanagaaesns 


buy a larger tractor. It is the counsel 
of our ring to those who are thinking 
of buying small separators to be cau- 
tious about expecting to pull them with 
small tractors. 

J. E. DOW. 


Lee County, Iowa. 





Land Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue of VWal- 
laces’ Farmer an article under the 
heading of “Land Speculation.” Now, 
I agree with the writer perfectly on 
the evils of land speculation. I also 
agree with him that “the crime is grow- 
ing to be monstrous and requires 4 
radical remedy to overcome it.” But I 
do not agree with him as to the rem- 


edy to use, i. e., that land should be 
declared public property. 

Where would our private homes be 
if it were not for private ownership 
of land? Who would put on the im- 
provements, etc.? Of course, the gov- 


ernment could do such things, but 
would it be practical? Read “Prob 
lems of Today,” by Andrew Carnegie— 
a book dedicated to Theodore Roose- 


velt. On page 105, speaking of land 
laws in Denmark, he says: 

“The country was divided into farms 
of a certain size, and a progressive 
land tax was levied. For one man cul- 
tivating one farm the tax was small. 
If he had another, the tax was much 
greater upon the second ;and so on 
until additions became prohibitive, the 
object being to favor the owning of 
farms by those who cultivated them. 
The produce of the land is now three 
times as great as under the former 
system of large proprietors.” 

Why couldn’t we make use of such 
a system of taxation instead of our 
present flat-rate tax? The question 
is, Would this remove the curse of 
land speculation? I believe it would. 
Notice: “For one man cultivating one 
farm, the tax was small.” 

I believe the present system is crim- 
inal. It encourages speculation and 
non-resident ownership, and discour- 
ages the actual producers, the farmers 
who toil long days in the hot sun 

Yes, there are a lot of gay fellows 
rocking the boat. Isn’t it about time 
that we used our heads more and our 
back less? We owe it to our country 
and to posterity. Truly, “the need 1s 
great, let us start to work on it with 
all the sincerity we are capable ol. 
It seems to me that public sentiment 
must be aroused to such an extent o2 
these questions as to compel our re 
resentatives in Washington to act oF 
get out and make room for men worthy 
of the place and of our note. 

A. K. TAYLOR. 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 
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General Price Outlook 


"R METHOD—To judge the price of 
product, we must know normal rela- 
sships. For the ten Augusts from 1909 

1918, corn averaged $6 cents. It is now 
$] or 204 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
Hogs averaged during these ten 
ists $10.07. They are now $21.42, or 
21 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
jike manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high in 
price and which are relatively low. 
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CATTLE—Fat cattle held steady at 163 
ne ent of the ten-year average. Cut- 
and canners advanced 10 points, 
8 per cent. Stockers and feeders 
continue around 152 per cent. At this 
writing there seems to be in prospect 
another break in the cattle market. 


ters 





HOGS—Hogs, as quoted in the price list 


below, are around 210 per cent of the 
ten-year average. Since this was made 
up, however, they have dropped about 
10 points, and are now about 200 per 


cent of the ten-year average. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs advanced 10 
ts, to 173 per cent. Boston wool 
»mained steady, at 182 per cent. 





GRAIN—Cash corn and cash oats re- 
mained praetically stationary at around 


9 r cent and 160 per cent, respec- 
tively. Wheat continues at 167 per cent. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Buitter de- 
clined 4 peints, to 173 per eent. Cotton 
dee ad 20 points, to 197 per cent. Cot- 
ton is now lower relatively than corn, 


first time in several months. 


PROV!SIONS—Lard continues on the to- 
} n, dropping 13 points, to 222 per 
ct With hogs at 200 per cent, it is 
clos to hogs than it has been for sev- 

nths. Bacon declined 10 points, 

ver cent, whereas smoked hams 

i ady at 209 per cent. Ribs fell 

81 ts, to 187 per eent. Lard and ham 

mtinue above hogs, but nearly 
r hog products are decidedly 


FUTURES—September corn declined 4 
to 194 per eent; December corn, 
ts, to 170 per cent, and May corn, 
ts, to 156 per cent. September 
Il 10 points, to 215 per cent, and 
iry lard 10 points, to 199 per cent. 
September ribs broke 6 points, to 184 
nt On the basis of September 
1ogs should sell for $22.40 in Sep- 
whereas on the basis of Sep- 
ribs they should sell for $19 20. 
January lard price of hogs is $19.38. 
December cotten is 183 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 


tember 


The Week’s Markets 














HOGS. 
| > 
a} &} 3 
| 8}é 
| 3 
§\éig 
Heavy (250 Ibs. — | } 
rn. Woe ee 21.00/21. 00/22.63 
Week befere asia 20.50). 42)21.98 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. “es 






Last ae 
5 SOCK DED nscenneen 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 


Last week 
































eee 
Light lights (130-150 Tbs.) 
Last week ...... a. ee 
Week before ...... ‘ 
Smooth heavy packing 
Sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .. 20.63 |20.05}20.75 
Week before 20.30)19. 75)20.25 
Rongh packing sows (200 | 
DS. upi— } 
TOC WHE ac icakds< ac 20.25}19.00}20.2 
Ct DU ‘estes cnee 20. 00/18. on 75 
igs ) Ibs. down)— 
Re Sa ly7.50! 
Week WGRWS ccccac'acclacsss }18.75} 
Stock pigs— | 
Oe ae 19.25}.....{20.18 
Week before ......... }18.50}..... 17.75 
= SHEEP. 
lambs (84 Ibs. down), | } | 
medium to prime— } | 
PMOt WE <, occ cseuces 16.38/16.13|14.75 
k Bag. ea a 15.38)15.38)14 25 
WE eieccasnsan 9.25/10.13! 9.38 
Ww eek Or 10.83)11.13)10.13 
Ewes edium to choice— 
wt WEE dsc ax 8.25] 8.75} 7.25 
Week before ......... 7.88} 8.13) 7.25 
ng ewes, full } 
mouths to yearlings— | 
Last .. J = aes 10.75/11.75/12.25 
Pen dVeek before 22222222 10.75|11.80}22.25 
*eder lambs, medium to t 
cCnoice— | 
ee 13.75/13. 75) 13.50 
oe tee 113.38/13 23/13.63 
“NOTE—Uniese otherwise stated. all 


Classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
Tage of prices from common to choice. 






























































CATTLE. FEEDS. 
{ . ts e 4% " . 
| 132 fol Sis] se] 
r> Q 3 ee eM Ee 
ia| le fai stelele 
a} 8 2 
(eiealg ¢|/¢/eial? 
| 4) Sig 12) sl elelsg 
| E r} 3 is | Rel | —_ ® is 
1|oj}o/& |3isu i Si als 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | Bran— | t | | | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)—! | Last week ../43.00) 40.00/40.50)45.00! 

Choice and prime— | Week before. /43.25 39.75) 40.50 45.00 
OS See 117.92, 18.00}18.00 | Shorts— | [ I 
Week before ......... 17.00} 18.20; 17.80 Last week ../55.50) 51L.£ .50/57.00 

— | Week before. |55.50) 58.7 .50/57.00 
a cee 16.25/15.88/16 00 Hominy feed— | 
Week before ......... 15.50/15.95)15.67 Last weke . -|78.00| “Re Coen 70.00 

Medium— { Week before./78.00) 72.00/..... 65.00 
Last week ..... eeesese 14.38)14.00/13.75 Oil meal (o. p.)} } 

Week before ......... 14.12{13.75)13.63 Last week ../91.50/...... 87.00 

Common— | Week before./95.50)...... 93.00 
Last week ............/12.88/11 63}11.63 | Cottonseed (36 
Week before ......... 12.75}11.63)11.50 per cent)— 

Light weight beef steers Last week 89.50 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— Week before. !89.50 
Choiee and prime— Tankage— 
Seer 17.05}17. 88/17. 25 Last week ..|..... 100.00 
Week before ......... 16.13) 17.29)17.08 Week before./..... 100.00 
Medium and good— } Gluten— { 
6. ee rere 14, 88/14. 75) 14.20 Last week ..|..... 67.50 
Week before ......... 14.37}14.37}14.00 Week before./..... | 67.50 

Common— | 
ee  eererre 12.63/11.25|10.78 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Week before ...... ..-/12.38}11.00)10.58 | all other points, car lots. 

Butcher cattle— | | ees 

Heifers— | MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
Last week ...-ce.- ees f12.13/11.63)10 50 PRICES. 

Ww BO OTERO skcarcvcces 10.75/11 13)}10.3 Butter, creamery extras, last week 52c, 

Cows— ree | ~ | week before 53c; cheddar cheese, last 
Last week oeeeceeene eof lO.25/ 11.13 9.45 week 30c, week before 31c; eggs, fresh 
Week before ..... ++ ++/10.00/10.75) 9.28 | firsts, last week 41c, week before 421 4c: 

Bulls— aan 5 fowls, last week 30c, week before 32c; 
Last week ......+.++..{ 9.75/10.88) 8.00 | prime white ducks, last week 271s¢, week 
Week before ...... +++] 9-38)10.50) 8.00 | before 27%ec; geese, last week 20c, week 

Canners and cutters— | before 16c. F : 
ey woe sseeceecceee! 6.63} 6.93] 6.00 
LOG DOERND c0sececns 6.38) 6.50) 5.80 
Feeder steers— i ark 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— , | The Chicago M ets 
enn, eee 12.50/14.63/12.25 “hicago, August 18. 1919.—Interest cen- 
Week before ......... 12.25/11.38/11.88 SE aay SONS: Oe 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | ters in the new crops, with wheat moving 
Last week ........+0.. | 1.63 10.75/11.85 | to market at a rapid pace, and a good 
Week before ......... 11.50)10.50/11.58 | : ’ 

Light (800 Ibs. down)— | | demand at primary points. Ata late date 
wast Week ....s.eeeeee {10.00/10.00/11.28 | the visible wheat supply in the United 
Week before ......... 10.00! 9.88/11.05 | s a . 

Stockers— { { | States amounted to 32,093,000 bushels, 

Steers— | | comparing with 20,903,000 bushels a week 
ee | 9.25} 9.38) 9.20 | . y i 
Week before ...... ..-| 9.25] 9.00] 8.75 | eartier and with 23,461,000 bushels a year 

Cows and heifers— | | ago. The corn supply in sight is insignifi- 
TI, WOOL. xo. a 0-8 0 wis 0d | 7.63) 8.25] 8.00 | cant, while the visible supply of oats is 

Week be fore ae 7.50) 7.76] 7.63 | 20.539,000 bushels, comparing with 8,555,- 

2 —_ ci doers 9.38110.631 9.75 000 bushels a year ago; that of rye, 
Week before 9.38/10.25) 9.25 10,844,000 bushels, com}; aring with 726,00 

Calves. common bushels a year ago, and that of barley 





medium 
Last week 
Week 


| 8.13} 8.88] 7.38 
8.13} 8.75) 6.88 


before 




















8,131,000 bushels, 
bushels a year 


comparing with 1,108,000 
Breadstuffs, rye and 
barley are exported freely, but hardly 
any corn is sold for export. Exports for 
a week include 628,000 barrels of flour 
and 3,651,000 bushels of wheat ,comparing 


ago. 

















be - with 281,000 barrels of flour and 1,419,000 

OD al bushels of wheat for the corresponding 

= P n i) week last year. During a recent week, 

S = a ee barley exports amounted to 2,400,000 bush- 

= £ | - els, comparing with 260,0Q@0 bushels a year 

fo o) < = ago. Large amounts of corn have been 

Corn, No. 2Y¥— | ae’ “s “Ty | offered to arrive from [linois and lowa 

Last week ..../2.04 [1.94 - [1.98 )2.19 ' points, some lots being held slightly 

Week before ../2.00 |...... |1.9442/2.04%% | above the market. A great car shortage 

Corn, No. 3¥— | | | | and lack of motive power have been re- 

Te --:- 1.99 1.91 | ported on some of the leading railroads 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— : ; { as the result of the shopmen’s strike, and 

Last week --+-f2.03 | } a few days ago about one hundred ele- 

Week before vators were closed because of inability 

Oats— oe | | to make shipments along one line alone, 

Last week .... 76% | I 87% being so full of grain that they could not 

Bere before | sola ‘ceapicends } «74 ‘| -81 take in any more. All the grains are sell- 

Last week ....}141%]...... ee. 1.42 ing at extremely high prices, and barley 

Week before ly Mics a <icednind hy 35 has advanced to a new high mark for the 

Rye— season. Samples of new barley indicate 

Last week ..../1.56%|...... Tree 1.66% | that the crop will average from 40 to 42 

Week before ../146 |...... j1.51  }1.52 pounds to the bushel. The recent return 

Ww peat, — 2.23% 2.173%, |2.3614 | Of the strikers to the shops of one of the 
wee eles pS es oe 2 eS 2.3646 ® . 

Week before ../2.23%4/......[...... {2.36% | railroads operating in Chicago resulted in 

increased receipts of hay, and was re- 

HAY. flected by a decline in prices, timethy hay 

liing at $29 to $38 per ton, declines of $3. 

— Southwestern prairie hay brought $27 to 

= $30. September pork has sold at $44 a 

, L s barrel, the same price as was paid a year 

$s 3 oo ago. Late cash sales were made of No. 2 

= = $ red wheat at $2.26%:; No. 2 yellow corn 

E i a at $2.05; No. 2 white oats at 78% cents; 

i) S10 rye at $1.53% to $1.59, and barley at 

Clover, No. 1— | $1.35 to $1.48. September corn sold 

a ig ow ee at $1.84, comparing with $1.62 a year ago. 

Mixed Clover, September oats brought 73% cents, being 

EO Se ee ea a few eents higher than last year. The 

Week before agitation of the high cost of living and 





Timothy, No. I— 
8 es eer 
Veek before 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
OS ae 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
















EGG, WOOK wicscveccossee 125. 5}2 
(0 Oe eee }25. 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
ie WHE écccncees P i 
Wren: WERITO ccccccesccs =< 24.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Rn: WEEE Wichett ecco vas 19. 25} 21.00 
CL ee oe |19.25, 20.00 
Oat straw— | 
Ce BG . .cks cee osecee 8.50) 8.25)°1.50 
Week Defere .......cece | 8.50) 8.25}11.00 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Timothy, last week $11.75, 
week befofe $11.50; prime clover, last week 
$50, week before $50; white millet. last 
, week before $2.87; golden mil- 
week $4.25, week before $4.25; 
— last week $3.12, week before 
o.Le. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week $11, 
week before $11; alfalfa, last week $21, 
week before $20, 








action taken by the government in forcing 
lower prices, together with legislation 
pending in the congress, tend to depress 
food prices. 

Cattle prices had an advance on Mon- 
day of last week amounting to from 25 to 
50 cents per 100 pounds, because of meager 
offerings brought about by the railroad 
embargoes, due to threatened strikes, 
only 8,741 cattle arriving in the stock 


yards. Later in the week the receipts 
of cattle became more normal, with re- 
moval of restrictions by the railroads, 


and big breaks took place in prices, 
native beef steers going off as much as 
$1 to $2, and even the best heavy steers 
and prime yearlings sold down sharply. 
During the early boom in prices, the best 
heavy steers sold for $19 to $19.35, and the 
average price of good steers stood higher 
than ever before in the history of the 
market. Prime yearlings at $19 to $19.25 
broke all past high records, and even or- 
dianry cattle sold extremely high. Then 
the market went to pieces under the in- 
creased supplies, with the bulk of the 
good native steers selling at $15.50 to $18, 
and the cheicer class of steers taken at 





$18.30 to $18.75, good fat steers at $17 to 
$18.25, common to fairly good steers at 
$13.50 to $16.90, and sales of canning and 
other inferior little steers at $9 to $13 25. 
Rather ordinary to prime yearlings went 
at $14 to $18.50, while early in the week 
an Indiana stockman, a new beginner in 
the business, sold some steers at $19, 
which had cost him as feeders last fall 
$11.25. They gained nearly 400 pounds, 
and made him a fine profit. Other steers 
which brought $19.35 were bought last 
fall when they averaged 1,008 pounds, at 
$14.60, and they made gains of about 470 
pounds, returning handsome profits. 
Butchering cows and heifers have been 
selling at $8 to $16.25 during the week, 
the higher sales being made early, while 
canning cows went at $5.75 to $6.95: cut- 
ters at $7 to $7.95, and bulls at $7 te 
$13.50. Calves were not affected by the 
high-cost-of-living talk, soaring to the 
highest level ever known, with light veal- 
ers at $20 to $22 per 100 pounds and 
heavy calves selling around $13 to $18.50 
mostly. Western range steers had an 
outlet at $8.25 to $17, with many of the 
cheaper lots of thin steers going for 
stockers. Most of the fleshy class of 
feeder cattle went to killers for cheap 
beef, cutting country buyers out of the 
$12 to $13.50 grades. Common stockers 
sold as low as $8 to $9. Stock and feed- 
ing cows and heifers had a moderate sdle 
at $7 to $9. 

Hogs were in small supply early last 
week, and prices underwent some big ad- 
vances, with not enough to meet the de- 
mands of local packers and eastern ship- 
pers, altho the outward movement from 
here was checked materially by railroad 
embargoes. Eastern markets received 
some shipments of hogs that would under 





usual conditions come here. Later in the 
week, lifting of railroad embargoes re- 
sulted in much larger receipts, and prices 
had some mighty downfalls, with late 
sales of the best hogs at $21.50, whereas 
earlier sales took place as high as $23.50. 
The bulk of the hogs sell at a range of 
$2.50 per 100 pounds, with rough, heavy 
packers selling about $3.50 below the best 
offerings. The highest prices are paid 
for prime light butchers and prime bacon 


hogs of around 190 pounds. The sentiment 
of the trade is that hogs are going to drop 
to a much lower basis, but perhaps owners 
will fool traders by holding back supplies, 


as they have done before when prices 
were falling rapidly. 

Lambs, yearlings and sheep were mar- 
keted last week far more liberally than 


a week earlier or a year ago, the ranges 
furnishing the principal share of the daily 
offerings. There was a large general de- 
mand, however, and prices for fat lambs 
had a big advance, much too large a pro- 
portion of the receipts grading unsatis- 
faetorily. At the close of the previous 
week prime range lambs sold for $16 90, 
but last week saw sales of range flocks 
at $15 to $18, while native lambs went at 
$11.50 to $18, and prime range lambs would 
have sold at $18.25 to $18.50 had they been 
offered. Yearlings brought $9 to $13; 
wethers, $8.75 to $11.50; ewes, $4.25 to $9, 
and bucks and stags, $6 ot $6.50. Large 
sales took place of feeding lambs at $12.50 
to $14.75, while feeder sheep went at $3 
to $10, and feeder yearlings at $8.90 to 
$10. Western range breeding ewes had a 
large demand at $10 to $14.75, and aged 
breeders sold at $7 and upward. 

Horses were marketed sparingly last 
week, only about 150 head being sold, 
and prices were much the same as a week 
earlier, with most sales around $150 ta 
$250. There was no export business, and 
eastern shippers and local buyers took 
the offerings. Ww. 





France in Market for 30,000 Cattle— 
Four hundred cows purehased by the 
French government are being held at the 
stock yards at Cincinnati, awaiting ship- 
ment to Havre, France. The marine strike 
is the cause of the delay, and as soon as 
the labor situation clears, the cattle will 
be forwarded. The average price paid for 
the cattle was $160 per head. Gaston La 
Fete and H. La Toure, the French agents, 
said: ‘‘We are touring the cattle centers 
of the United States, and have instruc- 
tions to buy at least 30,000 head of cattle, 
particularly milk cows. These cows will 
be sold to the French farmers at cost, 
plus the expenses of transportation.” 





tmports of Grain and Live Stock—On 
July 15th, two ships with a total cargo of 
292,150 bushels of corn arrived at New 
York from Argentina; 102,306 bushels ar- 
rived on July 17th, and 74,565 bushels on 
July 19th. Total for the week, 469,021 
bushels; total since January Ist, 3,633,902 
bushels. On July 19th, the following !ive 
stock arrived from England, consigned te 
destinations as far west as Idaho: Forty- 
four yearling Down rams; 25 yearling 
Cotswold rams; 1 yearling Suffolk ram; 
3 yearling Sufoflks ewes; 31 cattle; 305 
sheep; 80 heifers; 1 boar, and 6 horses. 





Good Roads at Eagle Grove—The Com- 
mercial Club, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, has 
decided to buy a tractor, roller, road drag, 
dump wagons, and erect a storage house 
if necessary, in order that the roads in 
and around Eagle Grove may be kept in 
good shape. The money is to be raised 
by contributions from automobile owners. 
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COLORADO CHEAP FARMING LANDS 


It is a privilege to live in this part of Colorado. We 
bave 300 days of sunshine each and every year. Cool 
summers and pleasant winters. Every tubercular 
person who comes here in time and lives in the coun- 
try g¢ts entirely*well. This part of Colorado where 
I live is called the Divide Country. It is 40 miles 
east of Colorado Springs. This is a nice gently roll- 
ing prairie, almost level, very deep soil, slightly 
sandy loam with a fine clay subsoil. Shallow wells 
farnish plenty of nice, soft water. There are school- 
houses, high schools, churches and rural delivery 
everywhere. This part is in the middle of the rain 
belt, where we raise large crops of every kind each 

and every year. We raise corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, sorghum, alfalfa, sudan grass, beans, potatoes 
and ali kinds of garden vegetables. Corn makes 35 
to 60 bushels per acre, spring wheat 20 to 30 bushels, 
fall wheat 20 to 40 bushels, oats 50 to 70 bushels, all 
other crops in proportion. Apples, grapes, plums, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants and strawberries do 
extra well. My first cutting of alfalfa and rye hay 
is now in the stack; have about 100 tons. You surely 
will have to look a long time to find a better country 
atany price. Some of the very best land with fair 
improvements can still be bought at $18 to $20 per 
acre. My honest opinion 1s that this land will sell 
for 840 to $50 per acre within two years. 

I want to tell every person who reads this article 
that I am not a real estate agent; I am a farmer and 
stock raiser, and am now iiving on my ranch and 
have been for more than 12 years. I have made big 
money every year, farming and raising stock. There 
has not been a crop failure in the 12 years that I have 
lived here. Five of my near neighbors each raised 
more than 3,000 bushels of corn lastyear. One of my 
neighbors has made over $5,000 off his corn alone each 
year for the last three years in succession. This 
farmer thinks his corn this year will bring him 67,000. 
Any land offered for sale by me is fully as good as the 
land on which these big crops of corn is being raised. 
We never have hot winds or cyclones, and there are 
no chintz bugs or Hessian fiy, no bog or chicken 
cholera, no rats, crowe or buzzards, plenty of natu- 
ra! rainfall each year to mature all crops. As to my 
honesty and financial standing, I refer you to the 
First National Bank of Colorado Springs, Colo. If 
you are interested in this part of Colorado, write for 
literature which will be mailed you at once free of 
charge. 

I guarantee all of anybody's expenses both ways if 
they come and find any false statements in this ad- 
Vertisement. Show this to your lawyer or banker, 
get their opinion of this proposition. For farther 


information, address 
W. H. KENDRICK, Kendrick, Colorado 





Wh WANTS THIS 
O0WA FAR 


eet hind Patol, coll, “ys when = 

become one most productive 
farms in lows, Lsaiet one mile from 
good town. 








STOCK RANCHES 


2800 acres, solid body, Bs body, Sawyer County, Wis- 
consin, + mile from Railroad station. Abundance 
tame grass and water. Easy terms, ¢10.00 per acre. 





18 sections in North Dakota on ma!) line N. P. 
Railroad. The best cattie or sheep ranch in North- 
west. Building and plenty of water. Sold in one 
block. Easy terms, $6.50 per acre. 

One of the finest improved stock feeding farms 
im Minnesota, right at Stock Yards, South 8t. Paul. 
Can sell at about half ite real value. Write today for 

rticuiars. Some finely improved farms close to 

win Cities as low as $75 per acre. 


GEO. KR. SLOCUM & COMPANY, 
Sapital Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


KANSAS FERTILE LANDS 


offer great opportunities for enterprising farmers. 
Land can be bought here cheaply that will give the 
same yields as high priced land of older states. Great- 
@st wheat area in world with big returns wide 
variety of crops. What has been done and lines of 
most successful endeay or told in new illustrated 
book prepared by United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, state officials and staff of State Agricultural 
College, just ready for distribution. Ask for Kansas 

and write your name and address plainly. 
J.L. EDWARDS, Mer. Agricultural Section, Room 
5. R. R. Adminis tration, Washington, D. C. 


Agents Wanted 


in every town in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Southern Minnesota, to bring land buyers to North- 
eastern Colorado. We are located 112 miles east of 
Denver, on the main line of the C. B. & Q. from 
Chicago to Denver. Wheat is yielding from 12 to 22 
bushel per acre. A square dea! assured to both soll- 
citors and buyers. For particulars write the 


Wagner Realty Co. Akron, Colorado. 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
Improved Farms for Sale 


fn Isanti, Mille Lacs, and Kanabec County. 
cription, prices and terms call on or write 


ELMER V. ERICKSON, - DALBO, MINNESOTA 


30: ACRE: stock. orchard, grain and datry farm. 
+ Modern 10 room house just bullt, hot water 
heat, pneumatic and gravity water systems. Fine 
equipment of large barns, sheds and silo, water fn 
barns; 2.000 apple trees in full bearing. Farm one 
mile off Trunk Line Highway, four miles to live town, 
high school, college and churches. Owner's home 
for 40 years. Never offered for sale before. Soil 
black loam. Price, 40,000; terms. — sent to 
interested parties. A. DUTTON, R. No. 1, Trem- 
pealeau, _ Wisconsin. 
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For des- 





Money Making Farms 


In the corn, wheat and atock raising belt of southern 
Minnesota. Our land te $75 to ¢100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but raises the same crops in just as 
large quantities. Gravel roads, close markets, fine 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for our beau- 
tifa! pay booklet today. 
OREHART LAND COMPANY 

Dept. ¢ Mankato, Minn. 


Thomas County 


1240 acres, best land in county, all in one body, all 
level, fine state of cultivation; 2 miles good market; 
best terms; price 645 per acre. Must be eold at once. 
Get busy, C. E. TROMPETER, Levant, Kansas. 








Recent Public Sales 


WILBER A. TERPENING’S DUROC 
SALE. 


Mr Terpening, of Galesburg, Ill, on 
August 4th opened up the sale circuit for 
the state of Illinois There was a large 
crowd, but it was really a feeler as to how 
hogs were going to sell this season. It 
was a case of ‘‘watchful waiting” to see 
what the other fellow was going to do. 
Some came expecting to get a sow bred 
to Great Colonel. None were offered for 
sale. Great Colonel captivated the entire 
crowd. While Great Pathfinder is a prize 
winner and a great breeder, one good 
breeder said it would have added $200 to 
the price of each sow sold had she been 
bred to Great Colonel. They all said 
they were coming back to Mr. Terpening’s 
winter sale to get a sow bred to Great 
Colonel. He will be used on most of the 
winter offering. The offering consisted of 
junior yearling boars, spring boars, bred 
sows, open gilts and spring gilts. The 
junior yearling boars averaged $351.25; 
spring boars, $168; sows bred to Great 
Pathfinder, $204.50; open gilts, $225, and 
spring gilts $140. There was a $165 aver- 
age on everything, big and little. The top 
junior yearling boar was Pathfinder Won- 
der, by Great Pathfinder, out of Crimson 
Bess, going to W. H. Crutter, Westside, 
Iowa, for $600. The top spring boar, by 
Great Pathfinder, went to Grover Utter, 
of Frederic, Ill, for $200. The top sow 
of the sale was Model's Beauty, by Grand 
Model 37th, out of Golden Girl, going to 
H. Underwood, of Norwood, Ill, for 
$335. Seven of her spring litter, by Great 
Pathfinder, nine of which were raised, 
sold later in the sale for $1,020. Below we 
give a list of purchasers: No. 1, Path- 
finder Wonder, W. H. Carter, Westside, 


Iowa, $600; 19, W. H. Crutter, $240; 2, 
H. L. Carson, Monmouth, IIL, $102.50; 3, 
Welk Bros., Morton, Ill., $295; 4, Riley 
Martiny & Son, Baraboo, Wis., $260; §, 
M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, Neb., $250; 
10, M. Putman & Son, $265; 6, M. Putman 


Ray McDuff, Monroe, Ia., 
$252.50; 9, Ray McDuff, $180; 27, Ray Mc- 
Duff, $200; 8, Carter Woolsey, Maquon, 
Ill., $170; 11, Hanks & Bishop, New Lon- 
don, Iowa, .- 33. J. A. Derpeniag, 
Galesburg, Ill., $180; 13, Bowhay & Son, 
Williamsfield, $255; 21, Bowhay & 
Son, $120; 14, Grace W. Watson, 
Galesburg, Ill., $225; 23, Mrs. Grace W. 
Watson, $155; 28, J. R. Watson, Gales- 
burg, Dl., $250; 15, W. T. Bonham, Gales- 
burg, ll. $120; 20, W. T. Bonham, $140; 
17, Wm. Matern, Knoxville, Ill., $115; 18, 
W. K. Underwood, Norwood, IIl., $335, 2 
R. D. Armstrong, Litchfield, IL, $105; 
A. T. Ewing, Macomb, IIL, $90; 25, J. 
Walker, Waterloo, Iowa, $200; 26, 
Pherrin & Son, Knoxville, IIL, $160; 29, 
Floyd Bankus, Virginia, Ill., $205; 36 (a 
spring pig), Floyd Bankus, $150; 30, Mrs. 
Hugh Armstrong, Galesburg, Ill., $130; 39, 
Mrs. Hugh Armstrong, $155. Spring pigs— 
31, W. J. Hillman, Farmington, Ill, $160; 
$2, Geo. Jameson, Biggsville, Il, $155; 33, 
Grover Utter, Frederic, Ill., $200; 34, J. R. 
Watson, $95; 35, Simon Hoeffer & Son, 
Grove City, “in. $140; 37, H. Richen, $130. 


& Son, $270; 7, 





LARSON HOLDS GOOD DUROC SALE. 

The forty-eight head of Durocs sold 
August 5th by Mr. O. S. Larson, of Logan, 
Iowa, the home of the grand champion 
boar, Pathfinder’s Likeness, made the 
very good average of $246. The twenty- 
four bred sows averaged $300 each. There 
were nineteen spring pigs, a fall boar and 
a few open sows in the offering. The of- 
fering was well conditioned. The get of 

*athfinder’s Likeness showed up especial- 
ly well. There is no further question as 
to this boar being a real breeder. Buy- 
ers were in attendance from South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Indiana and Iowa. The 
local attendance was very light. A list 
of the more important sales follows: Lot 
1, P. M. Fuller & Son, Redwood Falls, 
Minn., $700; 2, Jas. Means, Howard, S. 
D., $700; 3, R. G. McDuff, Monroe, Iowa, 
$250; 4, Donald Graham, Lancaster, Cal., 
$400; 6, Broadview Farm, La Porte, Ind., 
$280: 7, Jas. Means, $600; 8, Ahrens Bros., 
Columbus, Neb., $500; 9, M. F. Moats & 
Son, Logan, Iowa, 5 11, C. A. Zellmer, 
Atlantic, Iowa, ie 16, L. E. Theiss, 
Spencer, Iowa, $300; 17, L. B. Olson, Gar- 
ner, Iowa, $270; 18, A. Bia Anderson, Mon- 
tevideo, Minn., $375; 19, C. U. Cook, Ar- 
lington, Neb., $360; 42, M. S. Moats & 
Son, $700; 43, L. B. Olson, $300; 44, Jas. 
Means, $500. 





URBANSIDE DUROC SALE. 

Orion Great Sensation breaks the world’s 
record for boar of his age on forty sows 
bred to him. At Urbanside Farm, Water- 
loo, Iowa, August 7th, the “Cross Roads 
of the Duroc Breed,’ Mr. J. R. Walker, 
the proprietor, made the highest average 
ever made on sows bred to a junior year- 
ling boar, when he sold forty head bred 
to his noted young boar, Orion Great Sen- 
sation, for an average of $534 per head. It 
was also the third highest average made 
at the big midsummer Duroc sales thus 
far this season. The sale on August 7th 
verified every statement made by Mr. 
Walker before the sale. His offering drew 
breeders, bidders and buyers from Califor- 
nia on the west to New Jersey on the east. 
They were there in numbers to admire 
this sensational boar and to buy sows 
bred to him Three times the $1,000 
mark was reached and passed The top 
was $1,500, for the yearling sow, Lot 30, 
by Royal Gano, the buyer being Mr. Guy 
Ruff, of Fremont, Iowa. The second top 
was $1,400, for the Pathfinder sow, Della 
Pathfinder, the buyer being Mr. James 
Brockway, of Letts, Iowa, a man who 
maintains a herd of 1,200 grade hogs. Mr 
Brockway appreciates the better blood in 
his practical demonstrations in the feed- 
ing industry. The third top went at an 
even $1,000, to J. G. McQuilkin, of aL 
Porte City, Iowa, for a senior yearling 
daughter of Pathfinde.. Mr. Walker will 
hold a boar sale in October, at which time 
sons of Orion Great Sensation will be of- 
fered, also boars by other of the world’s 
most noted sires The selling was con- 
ducted by Kraschel and Mcllrath. A list 
follows of the more important sales; Lot 








1, James Brockway, Letts, Iowa, $1,400; 
2, 3, Walt Wisbroad, Fenton, Iowa, $875, 
$800; 4, M. T. Anderson, La Porte City, 
Iowa, $875; 5, 6, J. G. McQuilkin, La 
Porte City, Iowa, $1,000, $500; 7, P. M. 
Fuller & Son, Redwood Fals, Minn., $600; 
8, E. H. Pierce, New Providence, Iowa 
$450; 9, Everett & McDowell, Freeport, 
Ill., $900; 10, He — & Dalgaard, Water- 
loo, Iowa, $450; 11, W. M. Putman & Son, 
Tecums¢h, Neb., ease: 13, 18, 17, 21, 2, 
J. C. Corkery, Fairbanks, Iowa, $600, $450, 
$350, $250; 14, Bailey Bros., Onawa, Iowa, 
$800; 15, O. A. Latcham, Cottonwood, 
Minn., $400; 16, Mr. Smith, New Provi- 
dence, Iowa, 25; 18, Ed Witter, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $375; 19, C. A. Brewer, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, $325; 22, Howard Irwin, Polo, 
, $500; 23, 24. 32, W. A. Neal, Webster 

Iowa, $550, $475, $375; 25, 28, 31, 
McDuff, Monroe, Iowa, $500, ‘$450, 
$350; 30, Guy Ruff, Fremont, Iowa, $1,500; 
34, F. C. Erickson, Reinbeck, Iowa, $525: 
35, 36, J. W. McCaffree Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, $325, $300; 37, O. Renner & Son, 
Waterloo, Iowa, $375; 38, L. F. Smith, 
Williamsville, Tl., $400; 39, Ralph Jones, 
Waterloo, Iowa, $300. Spring boar pigs— 
No. 41, F. L. Boland, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
$250; 43, at $250; 44, at $400, and a fall 
boar by Great Sensation at $575, to W. C. 
Hanson, of Fenton, Iowa Summary—40 
‘sows sold for $21,375; average, $534; 
boars sold for $2,200; average, $366; 46 head 
sold for $23,475, average $510. 


The Apple Crop 


A report issued by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, and sent out by Frank S. Pin- 
ney, Iowa field agent at Council Bluffs, 
indicates that the condition of the com- 
mercial apple crop in Iowa on the date 
of August ist forecasted approximately 
232,000 barrels this year for Iowa, or about 
35,000 barrels under the July Ist esti- 
mate. The extreme heat of July and a 
possibility of overtaxed trees not holding 
up to the July promise, accounts for this 
decrease in estimate. The condition of 
the commercial apple crop on August Ist 
for Iowa was only 40 per cent of normal. 
Last year’s commercial apple crop in Iowa 
totaled approximately 101,000 barrels. 

Last year New York state produced 
about 5,950,000 barrels, and the August 
1st forecast indicates a production of only 








2,275,000 barrels. Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia last year produced a commercial 
crop of approximately 2,858,000 barrels, 


and the August Ist forecast this year in- 
dicates a production of only 2,188,000 bar- 
rels, or a falling off of 750,000 barrels 
from last year. A very large crop is in- 
dicated from the northwest states, which 
have shown some increase over the July 
ist forecast. Last year the commercial 
apple crop of the United States totaled 
about 24,740,000 barrels, and the August 
1st forecast this year indicates a produc- 
tion of approximately 23,075,000 barrels, 
or a decrease of 1,665,000 barrels. 





Prizes for Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work— 
Boys and girls of Iowa will this year have 
an opportunity of securing some excellent 
prizes which are being offered for superior® 
work in pig, calf and corn club work, con- 
ducted by the agricultural extension de- 
partment of Iowa State College. More 
than $2,300 in prizes will’ be offered at 
the Iowa State Fair this year. In the 
boys’ judging team contest, $400 in prizes 
is offered. In the Iowa boys’ and girls’ 
ealf feeding contest, $800 is offered; $650 
is being offered in prizes in the boys’ and 
girls pig department, and in the Iowa pig 
club member exhibit $350 in prizes is of- 
fered. There are several hundred boys 
and girls of the state who are members of 
various clubs, who will have an oppor- 
tunity of competing for these prizes. 





Northern lowa Tractor Demonstration— 
A tractor demonstration under the aus- 
pices of the Floyd County Farm Bureau 
Association is to be held at Charles City, 
Iowa, Thursday afternoon, September 4th. 
This will include a test as to fuel econ- 
omy, amount of work done per hour, and 
so on, and will be under the direction of 
a competent engineer and his staff of as- 
sistants. So far, assurances have been 
received from eight or ten firms that they 
will have tractors entered, and it is ex- 
pected that several more will come in. 
Sufficient land has been secured just out- 
side the city limits within a few blocks of 
the railway stations. As this wil: come 
at a time when the rush of the harvest 
season will be over, all our readers within 
convenient distance should arrange to 
visit the demonstration and see the trac- 
tors at work. 





Cost of Shipping Cattle to France—The 
fololwing information was furnished by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry as to the 
charges on a recent shipment of 500 head 
of Canadian steers to Havre, France, thru 
the port of New York. The amounts given 
are per head: 
Cost of ocean transportation....... $100.00 
Feed in stock yards 
Railroad charges from Canada..... 
Feed of steers and transportation, 

and feed of caretakers 
Marine insurance 





Total . + + $129.65 





Export of Live Stock to Antwerp—On 
July 17th the steamship Toronto (New 
York) loaded 630 head of live stock to 
Belgium, including cows, steers, bulls and 
horses, 








Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mail you a catalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terms? “A Good Title Always.” i 

Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 

Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn, 


344-Acre State Road 
Michigan Farm $5000, with 


Splendid 10-room residence, steam heat, house a one 
estimated worth $7000, large barns, etc.; near 
town, 8 miles large city. Productive loam ti 
50-cow pasture, wood, timber, orchards. Border 
ey motor bus passes door. To settle now. low 
~ ce $5000, only $1500 down, aoe all. oa page @ 

talog Bargains 19 States; copy 8ST! T 
Fane AGENCY, 92R Marquette Bide. * Chica, 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. A!) wel} 
improved and tn high state of cultivation. Clue wm 
town. Wecan show you the best crop ofcorn and 
small grains in the state, as our soll is the best, 
These farms are offered to*you from $175 to #250 per 
acre, with land rapidly advancing in value me 
and see usor write. We are offering some fine 
farms for rent, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


Ideal stock and dair farm 
For Sale —To close an estate; a ed & 
Washington Co., Minn., 14 miles from St. Pau! , Dear 
South St. Paul stock yards; on state road in be auti- 
ful section of country; fine neighborhood and besteg 
soil and water; good schools; electricity ava!lahie 
and installed; 300 acres in crop and 60 acres past 
partly wooded; two dwellings and other buildings 
necessary. Can be divided into two farms. Addresg 


T. L. FURBER, Executor, Cottage Grove, Minn. 


Colorado Land 


Irrigated and dry land in every size tracts around 
and near Brush, Colorado. $12.50 per acre and up. 


F. S. Bradney, Brush, Colorado. 


WILL SELL MW 


Splendid Productive Farm 
Two-hundred forty acres, one hundred in alfalfa, 
Fine building, would accept good residence property 
or farm. tview Dairy and Alfalfs 
Farm, Munnsville, Madison Co., New York. 


ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with = 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Basy | t 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North W esters 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 


Why pay $300 to #800 for land when you ca: 
direct from owner at 635 to $150, land that wi!! 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F.L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County investment Co., fola, Kansas 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wittmar, Minnesota 


Free R. R. Fare to Land Buyers 


50 Improved CORN farms Stearns County, Minn 
Heavy black soil, fine improvements. Cheap. Come 
atonce. Write for cheap excursion dates, rates. etc 


H. 1. MAXFIELD, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, 


N looking for a farm for home, call at New 

Richland, Minn., and see our well improved farms 
in southern Minnesota. Our prices are cheapest, 
comparing quality. Send to us for new list New 
Richland Land & Loan Co., New Richland, Mino. 


Missouri Farm for Sale 

240 acre farm well situated, good land, wil! leavé 
on land as long as desired €75.00 per acre at 6%. Price 
$115.00. GEO. W. EARLY, First National Bank, Marceline, Missext 


Thomas County 


640 acres, one of the best improved all around farms 
in the county. Located in best partofcounty. Nine 
miles good market. Must be sold atonce. Best @ 
terms. Price $33 per acre. 

ETER, Levant, Kansas 


Cc. E. TROMP 
EW WORK State Farms, from ¢1() to #1@ 
All sizes and locations. Stock and 
tools included on many of them. Write for cc 
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list. Mandeville Rea! Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N.Y- 
Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 
Also handle exchanges. List your property w 1th me 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Mins 
Ww: own and have for sale fifty well improved 
farms in ~~"; Minnesota. If interested 
Minnesota peed, nd for our list, booklet and’ map 
Cc. E. BROW N LAND AND LOAN CO., Main Office 
Madelia, Minn. 
W aes MLE for free list of Minnesots farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. Be 
JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept.‘ 
WR ITE For my Callaway © count 
catalog of choice central M‘ss0u 
farms. W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missour 
IOWA FARMS 822,080.92 
‘ land. $100 to $175 per 
acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, E)ms 1® 
Central southern Minnesota, Blue nae 
FARMS county, $120 to $200 per acre. Come 
us or write. Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, M 
MPROVED farms near town in Minneso® 
Corn Belt, #85 to $125 peracre. FARMERS 
LAND ©O., Palace Bidg., Minneapolis. —_ 
F ¥OU WANT TO SELL or. Exchange 
your property, write me. JOHN J. BLACK, 
88 St... CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wisconsia. 
V 7 have for sale several choice oe b 
in Audrain county, Missouri, at resson® 
prices, A, C, BARNES & SON, Mexico, Mo. 
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- Fresh From the Country | 





Seymour County, 


MISSOURI. 


(se) Mo., Aug. 15th.— 


Since I sent in my July report, there has 


I en 
wea 
I 


cro} 


st fields. 


} 


i 


cent and the yield the same. 





a big slump in crops, owing to the 
ther conditions. Wheat wintered fine- 


y, but had too much rain when in bloom. 


vield runs from 5 to 20 bushels, with 
average about 12 bushels; quality fair 
good. Oats were generally a good 
» of good quality; yield will average 
ut 80 bushels. Corn is badly fired in 
Those having silos will put 
rge part of the crop in the silo. Corn 
ing has begun, and all fields that are 


ed will have to be cut at once to save 


fodder. Pastures at this date are 

Stock is living on the grass that 
during the wet spell in May and 

Hay of all kinds was a splendid 
and has been secured without any 
by rain, so the quality is 100 per 
Early pota- 


toes are a fair to good crop of good qual- 


a+, 


Live stock in fine condition now, but 


t doesn’t rain soon will have to be fed 


or sold. 


» 2 


c 


MT 


The short pastures will compel 
y farmers to feed or else have a large 
nk in the milk and butter-fat supply. 
present there are about 10,000 dairy 


ws in this county.—J. C. Preston. 


ILLINOIS, 
eDonough County, (w) TDL, Aug. 12th. 
tts of grain to thresh yet in some 
20 to 35 bushels; 


sections. Oats, poor 
quality. Wheat, 20 to 28 bushels; badly 
seabbed. Corn looks good since the rains. 
Will have a small crop of clover seed. No 
apples to speak of. Prospects for a large 
crop of fall pigs.—W. M. Dailey. 
Bi geriseng County, (c) DL, Aug. 15th.— 
ither is cool. Corn is coming out 
hb good since the big rain last week. 
-< 


i 





hreshing 
farmers are busy plowing now. 





Most 
Many of 


is almost over with. 





the biggest hog raisers do not raise any 
fall pigs, for they take too much extra 
care in the winter. Prospects for a good 
yield of clover seed. Late potatoes will 
be a fair crop.—Wm. J. Hess. 
MINNESOTA. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., Aug. 12th.— 
Threshing commenced earlier than usual. 
The first shock runs are finished. Thresh- 
ers charge $7 to $9 an hour for threshing. 
At least one-third of the small grain was 
ruined by the June rains. Wheat yielded 
1 to 10 bushels, most of it grading as feed 
whe Elevators offering $1 to $1.50 per 
1 1 With Red-Dog selling at $65 a 
ton, the wheat is worth $1.90 per bushel 
as x feed. Oats averaged 15 to 35 bush- 
els, with Mavy-sown oats yielding about 5 
bushels Barley, 5 to 20 bushels; rye, 
al 15 bushels, Corn has improved 
w rfully the iast three weeks On the 
} the southern part of the county 
are some of the finest corn fields I have 
ever seen in Minnesota. Hog cholera is 
very bad along the northern edge of the 
i ty.—Charles H. Carlson. 

NEBRASKA. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., Aug. 8th.— 
Ww er keeps dry. It is wonderful how 
c keeps growing and increasing the 
€ under such drouth and heat. Pas- 
tu are holding out well, and the grain 
f that are now being cleared will give 
ad ynal run for cattle. The yield of 
1 is disappointing, both in quality 
an uantity. Oats, where they did not 
£ »wn, are a fine crop. The super- 
al ince of straw and tangled sheaves 
ma threshing tedious. Alfalfa starting 
v a third crop. All stock doing 
v —David Brown, 

KANSAS. 

Johnson County, (e) Kan., Aug. 12th.— 
W ive had a tedious harvest of wheat, 
ov to the wheat growing so tall and 
f down, making it slow cutting. 
Most of the farmers have wanted to thresh 
( f the shock, and that has heen slow, 
t ind they are not nearly thru yet, 
With the elevators about full and not al- 
lowed to ship very much. Ground most 
u iry and hard to plow. Too dry for 
torn, but some bottom pieces look very 
well—L. C. West. 

INDIANA, 
lL wrence County, (s) Ind., Aug. 15th.— 
_ of the wheat threshing is done. 

“Wheat fell short of expectations. Lots 
of straw; quality fair. Corn crop badly 
h drouth; late corn may come out. 
A »-inch rain two days ago will let us 
I for wheat. Only 1.04 inches of rain 
in ly. Most all new clover and grass 
& ngs killed. Fruit very scarce. Po- 
tatoes and truck all but a failure. Many 
t sales, with high prices.—Clarence 
“coggzan. 

IOWA, 

Greene County, (c) Towa, Aug. 12th.— 
“ lion-dollar rain hit this county, and 
t oisture was greatly needed after the 
‘ong drouth. While no serious damage 
had been reported, the crops needed rain, 
ar the danger period was rapidly ad- 
Yancing. Live stock in good health, but 








Jewell Mayes, 





pastures are short. The county will have 
a number of live stock, farm and poultry 
exhibits at the state fair this year.— 
E. B. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. lith.— 
Pastures very short. Nice rain last night 
—the first since July 4th. Corn is earing 
well, but could stand more rain. Threshing 
in progress. Oats are going 40 bushels per 


acre; wheat, 20 bushels. Timothy seed 
excellent. Average condition of stock is 
good. One-third of the wheat is shriv- 


eeld, and tests around 45.—A. R. Calkins. 





KANSAS CROP CONDITIONS. 

The preliminary estimate of Kansas 
winter wheat production, at 144,807,000 
bushels, issued by Edward C. Paxton, of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, furnishes 
a striking anti-climax to a seasonal con- 
dition that up to time of harvest prom- 
ised the greatest crop ever harvested in 
the state. The estimated average yield of 
13 bushels is less by 4.4 bushels than the 
July Ist forecast, and the total production 
is 48,911,000 bushels less than was indi- 
cated at that time Altho so much less 
than was forecasted, it is yet the second 
largest crop of wheat ever produced in 
Kansas, being excelled only by the 1914 
production of 176,300,000 bushels. It com- 
pares favorably with the 1914-18 average 
of 105,371,000 bushels. It is almost double 
the 1909-1913 pre-war quinquennial aver- 
age of 73,691,000 bushels. It is nearly as 
much wheat as Kansas produced in 1917- 
1918 combined. Smut, black stem rust, 
scab, blight and a period of excessively 
hot, dry weather were the causes of the 
decrease. 

Altho very sick and in a highly fevered 
condition, the Kansas corn crop was not 
quite ready for the undertaker on August 
1st. Its condition was rated at 69 per cent 
of normal, and a crop of 80,055,000 bushels 
forecasted. Last year’s crop only amount- 
ed to 43,523,000 bushels, and the 1913-17 
average production has been 98,445,000 
bushels. Off to a late start, crowded by 
weeds, and handicapped by poor cultiva- 
tion, corn came up to July with only a 
fair showing. On the July stretch, under 
the influence of stored moisture resources 
and the first hot corn weather, it showed 
a remarkable burst of speed that prom- 
ised well, but finally fizzled out under the 
withering heat when general rain failed 
to offer support. August is rapidly tell- 
ing the tale of win or lose. Local showers 
bave helped in spots. The southeastern 
counties, where corn is already in the 
hard roasting ear stage, bid fair to make 
some showing. Parts of the northwest, 


where rainfall was more abundant in 
July, still offer possibilities of a good 
crop. If the final outcome is as good as 


the August Ist forecast, rain of a general 
and abundant nature must come quickly. 


MISSOURI 

All Missouri crops 
prospect and wheat 
7.881.500 bushels 
to the joint 


CROPS. 

except hay lost in 
production shrank 
during July, according 
report of E. A. Logan and 
of the United States Bureau 
of Crop Estimates and the State Board 
of Agriculture. The state yie ‘Id of wheat, 
indicated August Ist, is 56,936,250 bushels. 

The August condition of corn is 74 per 
cent, indicating 26.3 bushels per acre, a 
total of 151,210,000 bushels; condition, 
August, 1918, of 72 per cent, and 76 per 
cent for the ten-year average; total yield 
for 1918, 133,860,000 bushels. Cultivation 
of corn was neglected somewhat to har- 
vest wheat. Excessive rains early in the 
season, followed by drouth of three to 
five weeks, has hurt the crop severely. No 
hot winds prevailed. The greatest dam- 
age has been on thin uplands, and in the 
south-central Ozarks, also a few counties 
north and west of St. Louis. Chinch bugs 
in Warren, Dade and other scattering 
points. Recent rains have relieved the 
drouth situation in- the north and north- 
east, especially Livingston, Boone, Ran- 
dolph and other central-Missouri counties, 
together with a few south-central ones. 
Fifteen to 20 per cent of the corn was 
planted late, and drouth conditions on 
this portion are not so damaging. Cen- 
tral Missouri will raise much more corn 
than last year, and for the state at large 
the crop is more promising than last 
August. 

The Missouri wheat yield is 13.5 bushels 
per acre, totaling 56,936,250 against 52,873,- 
000 bushels last year. The average yield 
in 1918 was 17.2 bushels, and the ten- 
year average 13.7. The quality of the 
grain is 86 per cent, against 94 per cent 
last year and 89 per cent for a ten-year 
average. Yields in most sections are 
under earlier expectations. The quality 
at first was very poor, from excess mois- 
ture, but was improved by dry weather. 
Threshing is held back by lack of cars 
and thresher equipment. Spring wheat is 
very disappointing. 


The oats yield is 28 bushels per acre, 
against 29 last year and 26 for the ten- 
year average. Indicated yield, 39 684,960 
bushels, against 44,196,000 in 1918. The 
quality is 88 per cent, the same as last 
year, and 85 per cent for the ten-yzar 


average. The crop was cut short in the 
north by hot weather following excessive 
rains. About the usual portion of last 
year’s crop is on farms, 3 per cent, or 
1,325,880 bushels. 

Hay, the only which 


crop in Missouri 





shows a better condition than last month, 
is 93 per cent, indicating 1.27 tons per 


acre. The hay in the middle-Ozark sec- 
ion is good. Crop was harvested under 


ideal conditions, except clover. <A good 
clover seed acreage is promised if a fa- 
vorable season, follows. Spring seedings 
of clover and other grasses are fine. The 
acreage of timothy cut for seed will be 
greater than last year. Clover for hay, 1.3 
tons per acre, and quality $1 per cent; 
alfalfa, 91 per cent; millet, 79 per cent; 
grain sorghums, 85 per cent; field peas, 
80 per cent; soy beans, 85 per cent; pas- 
tures, 84 per cent. Still much good 
grazing. 
IOWA CROP CONDITIONS. 

Excessive heat during July and general 
deficiency of rainfall did not damage the 
corn crop to such an extent as to lower 
the July Ist forecast. Corn on high 
ground of light soil in the southern, south- 
western and western portions of the state 
suffered some by the extreme heat, caus- 
ing the crop to curl, and most likely 
weakened the pollen, there being little if 
any dew to maintain the pollen in a vig- 
orous state. In some of the northern 
counties, corn on low and flat soils suf- 
fered from excessive rains in the early 
period of its growth, and has not recov- 
ered sufficiently to attain a normal 
growth and vigor. Fortunately, corn on 
low and well-drained soils and on upland 
soils of good strength made a marvelous 
growth generally thruout the state, and 
any injury which accrued in localities 
has been offset by the state-wide excel- 
lent condition. A condition of 87 per cent 
on August list forecasts a production of 
373,621,000 bushels, compared wih 375,- 
624.000 bushels last year. Corn acreage 
has suffered a decrease on account of the 
large acreage of winter and spring wheat. 

With a condition of 80 per cent on Au- 
gust ist, upon 5,302,000 acres, it is esti- 
mated that Iowa will produce approxi- 
mately 178,147,000 bushels of oats this 
year, compared with 205,718,000 bushels 
last year. A decreased acreage and a 
poorer yield than last year account for the 
falling off in production. The hot weeth- 
er June 16th to 25th seriously interfered 
with the filling of the crop. In many lo- 
calities the heads had the appearance of 
being fairly cooked. About 8 per cent of 
las years’ crop was on farms August Ist. 

The acreage of all tame hay is about 3 
per cent less than the acreage harvested 
last year, but a heavier tonnage per acre 
and a better quality of hay has been 
stacked. A condition of 105 per cent Au- 
gus Ist indicates a production of 5,437,000 
tons, compared with 4,286,000 tons last 
year. Wild hay is not included in this 
estimate. 





High Prices in England—An August 
issue of our consular reports states that 
in England retail prices are as follows: 
Eggs, $1.25 per dozen; enilk, 18 cents per 
quart; oranges, 6 to 12 cetns each. But 
in spite of the high prices, the people 
are steadily eating more food than they 
did a year ago. Mr. Roberts, the British 
food controller, states that the monthly 
consumption of meat, fish and margarine 
in England has increased by from 10 to 20 
per cent. In view of the extreme labor 
unrest, however, the British have decided 
to continue a strict form of food control 
thru the coming winter. 





Recent Public Sales 
LLOYD heteemmemss > Yi" MAKES GREAT 


The Duroc sale 
August 15th, 
sale, by Mr. 
Iowa, brought 
$623 on 


held the evening of 
following the Vipond & Sons’ 
Lloyd Wellendorf, of Algona, 
the splendid average of 
thirty-nine head. Like the Vi- 
ponds, Mr. Wellendorf had a top fall lit- 
ter of eleven by Aviator. It was his in- 
tention, as may be seen by the catalog, 
to sell the five boars and but two of the 
gilts. However, his friends persuaded 
him to let the entire litter go, with the 
result that the eleven head totaled $16,605, 
or an average of $1,509 per head. From 
the time this litter was disposed of on, 
the bidding was active. The above- 
named average must be considered grati- 
tying after so large a number having been 
disposed of the same day, just preceding 
this sale. Mr. Wellendorf has in prepara- 
tion a very valuable lot of sows for his 
January 20th sale, which will sell bred to 
Aviator, the boar that breeds so close to 
his own likeness. The selling was con- 
ducted by Kraschel and Duncan. A list of 
Sales at $350 and over follows: Extra, 
Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb., $1,025; 29, 
Zane & Bayne, Aurora, Neb., $300; 31, J. 
G. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, $450; 40, W. 





F. Hadler, Burt, Iowa, $350; extra, Hanks 
& Bishop, New London, Iowa, $2,500; 5 
John Hartle & Sons, Owatonna, Minn., 
$425; 3, H. F. Hohl, Donnellson, Iowa, 
$825; 8, L. Larson, Pocahontas, Iowa. 
$550; 6, C. B. Lorimor, Bartlett, lowa, 
$475; extra, C. B. Lorimor, $475; 41, R. 
G. McDuff, Monroe, Iowa, $425; extra, E. 
A. Morris, Webster City, Iowa, $4,500; 


30, Mueller Bros., 
oe oo. Oe 


Cumberland, Iowa, $775; 
Myler, Mitchell, S. D., 





$4,900; 7, Rienfeld Bros., Hartley, Iowa 
$350; 5, C. A. Zellmer, Atlantic, Iowa, 
$1,000 

FAIN MAKES $14,250 SALE. 

The Duroc bred sow and boar sale held 
by Mr. H. S. Fain, at his fine Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, farm, August 14th, brought 
the neat sum of $14,250 on the thirty- 


gover head sold, or an average of $387 per 
ead, 


His young boar, Royal Sensation, 














has developed into one of the most won- 
derful Duroc boars of the age. He is a 
boar that must command among breeders 
a foremost position. He is a boar certain 
to write pages in Duroc history. Watch 
for him at the National Swine Show. Mr. 
Fain put up one of the best lots of sows 
of the entire summer sale circuit. In 
comparison with many of the other sales 
he should have had a higher average. As 
the list will show, but a slight range in 





prices prevailed, 1iowing a tendency. to 
uniformity of v: ilues. Watch for. Mr, 
Fain’s boar sale, October 3lst. He has a 
real treat in store for the boys wanting 
something choice The selling was con- 
ducted by Kraschel, Matern and Putman. 
A list of the more important sales fol- 
lows: No. 2, Yalehurst Farm eoria, 
Ill., $375; 3, Wm. Moderow, Bocmer. Neb., 
$600; 4, J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia., 


$800; 1, Will Noble, Elmore, Minn., $380; 
19, J. D. Fitzgerald, Varina, Iowa, $405; 
20, Tolan Bros., Fonda, lowa, $460; 16, 
J. J. Ryan, Diantha, Ark., $560; 24, R. G. 
MeDuff, Monroe, Iowa, $500; 7, F. M. 
Holtsinger, Moberly, Mo., $460; 35, 41, 
Tredeman, Lyman & O'Keefe, Fonda, I[a., 
$400 each; 18. Ernest Carlson, Washirgg- 
ton, Iowa, $395; 27, 42, Emil Lavreng, 
Algona, Towa, $440, $715: 12 3ayne & 
Bane, Aurora, Neb., $300; 66, Axel An- 
derson, Coleman, S. D., $575; 44, Fred 
Year, Melvin, Iowa, $515; 36, L. M. Cald- 


well, Wells, Minn., 
Mound City, Mo., 


$990; 40, 
$375. 


Griffith Bros., 





For Sale at a Bargain 


$20 acre untncumbered rich prairie farm, 
eneitetee tiled, fair set of buildings, located eix 
miles from Hector, Renville county, Minn., on main 
line of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul Raflroad. Price 
forty-five thousand dollars (845,000), only about $140 
anacre. Terms one-third cash against warranty 
deed and abstract, Balance to sult, on or before ten 
years or longer at S# per cent interest. Possession 
either now, October first, or ff later subject to cash 
rent, contract terminating October 1920. 

Address owner 


THEODORE KOCH 
679 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


FINE GATTLE FARM FOR SALE 


This farm consists of 160 acres of choice Iowa soil all 
tiled out and every foot tillable. The bufldings are 
the best, consisting of large barn holding 75 bead 
of cattle, well equipped with two large silos, running 
water and lights throughout al! buildings. This 
farm has been used fora high class herd'of Holstein 
cattle. Large, good house and all other buildings 
necessary onan up-to-date farm. Allinmanna milk- 
ing machine goes with farm. A cheese factory close 
by buys all surplus milk, This farm is located 3 
miles from town on main road. There are $15,000.00 
improvements. Priced for a short time for $250.00 per 
acre; will carry back $20,000.00 at 5 per cent. 


A.R. SHEKLETON, Owner, LAWLER, IOWA 


Act Now if You Want it. 


265 acres joining railroad and high schoo! town, an 
ideal home and location, two good barns, an extra 
large and good house, a number of other bufidings, 
one of the finest sheep or stock farms in south 
eastern [owa, well watered and fenced, better than 
80 acres in a price $125.00 per acre for 
quick saleonly. This is the best bargain I bave 


on the Hist. 
J. 1. SATER, Bonaparte, lowa 


An Ideal Missouri Stock and Grain Farm 
Consisting of 468 acres. Inone mile of county seat 
1,000 inhabitants and three miles of another good 
town, both on railroads. About 200 acres excellent 
bluegrass pasture, balance in cultivation. Has two 
sets of improvements, One extra good, with new barn 
40x52; other one fair improvements; well watered, 
has nine wells and two good ponds. This farm ts 
not in hands of dealer, but I own and operate !t my- 
seif. Write for price if interested. 

Web. M. Farrell, Lancaster, Mo. 


Farms For Rent 


We have a few choice irrigated farms to rent to 
good tenants who are fully equipped to properly farm 
a high grade property. Crops grown are alfalfa, 
sugar beets, wheat, oats, barley, Kaffir and maise. 
Immediate correspondence solicited. 


The Garden City Sugar & Land Company 


__..____ Garten City, Kansas 


Sylvester's Minnesota Snaps 


160 acres well improved 
farm. 6 miles from town 
clover land. $90 per acre. 160 acres highly improved 
corn farm, 3 miles from town. $175 per acre. 

160 acres Central Minnesota all cultivated, 
black land. Good improvements, good 
$100 per acre. Write for list of bargains 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL. 
We Build Houses and Barns 


furnish cows, pigs. chickens and small tools to 
buyere of our rich Cloverland Farms. 40 and 80 acre 
tracts, only $300 per 40 down. BEST OFFER YET. 
A few choice improved and partly !mproved farms 
at from $25 per acre up. Send for list. We help 
worthy homeseekers. Write for full particulars. 
Chippewa Valley Colonization Co. 
Station E-E, - Holcombe, Wis. 


Two Missouri Farms For Sale 
TWO GOOD FARMS—«tock and grain— 
491 acres in the two; can be divided into three. 
Seven room dwelling and barns on each and a tenant 
house on one. Want to sell on account of _ 

health. Geo. 8. Trimble, Owner, Perry, Mo., R. 4 
FOR SA FARM of 210 acres adjoining the 
live little town of Obert, Neb. Fine 
soil, good improvements, forty acres hard wood tim- 


ber, running water. Price #225 per acre. Write or 
see J. J. THIEL, Obert, Nebraska. 


7 8s 160 or 240 acres, good 
CHE Al Slaces farms, Central Minn., $25 
to 640. Must sell. We raise fine crops. Write for par- 
ticulars. F. CUTLER, Pequot, Minn. 

















southern Minnesota 
Excellent corn and 


Rich 
location, 

















LOVER LEAF FARM—dAdapted for farm 
/ ing and hog raising. 114 acres fine location, 3 
miles of Afton. Price #250. Address 


JACOB B. GRIPP, Owner, Afton, Iowa, 





€ IMPROVED farm—Foor 
200 ACRE miles from Wapello, Ia., $120. 
Also 120 acre melon and sweet potato farm on Mus- 
catine Island, $60, BOX 314, Mystic, Iowa. 
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FARMER 











CHESTER WHITES. 


weer 


GAFFEY’S BIG, PRIZE WINNING 


CHESTER WHITES 


Immuned. 
sires, Rainbow and Big Prince. 
standing fal] boars. One 
three sold at from 6350 to $500 each. 


W. E. GAFFEY, 


Extra choice, large fall and spring boars. Big 
You must see their get to Costa them. 
litter of seven February boars by the champion Wildweed Prince Jr.; 


boars and big breeding. The leading 
At least a dozen out- 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 





DANFORTH’S GIANT 





The mighty Chester W 
five big 


Her 





twenty 
boars 


One hundred and 
Jence. Also 16 growthy fall 





immuned. 


W. L. DANFORTH & SONS, 


tretchy pigs, main! 


boar that startled all onlookers the past season. 


y by the Giant. Herd headers of rare excel- 


SEE US AT SIOUX CITY. WRITE OR CALL ON 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 





Riverdale Farm | ANDERSON’SCHESTER WHITES 


Home of the Popular Prize- 
Winning Chesters 


More fine specimens of spring boars to offer than 
in all the previous years we have been breeding. A 
variety of best known blood lines. W&ll exhibit 
at Des Moines. Seeus at Sioux City also 
—Barn 13. Everything immuned. 


JNO. P. COULSON, Storm Lake, lowa 


OAK GROVE CHESTER WHITES 


Herd headed by Cook’s Pride, a son of the 
grand champion and $6000 Wildwood Prince Jr. 70 
pring pigs, mainly by Cook’s Pride. 

Boar sale in early November. Visit us. 
EDWARD COOK, Manchester, tlowa 


FOR SALE 


Registered Chester White and Spotted 
Peland-China spring bears and gilts. 
Immunized with double treatment (cholera) and 
mixed bacterin. Address LOUIS KE. HART. 
RICK, M. D., Seymour, Illinois. 











At Evergreen Stock Farm 


We are ready to give description and quote prices 
on the top spring boars raised from our crop of 115 
pigs. They are a good, growthy lot. Main sire, 
Edward 2d by the prize-winning Louis Edward. 
Herd immuned. 

J. P. ANDERSON, Alta, Iowa 

_ Shipping points: Linn ato Rembrandt and Alta 

.C., C. & N. W. and M. & 8t. L. 


LOCUST CREST FARM 


We will hold our fall sale of Chester White gilts 
and boars on Sept. 26, 1919, selling 28 of as good gilts 
as can be found, and 12 big, high backed boars. Send 
for acatalog. Sale at Waverly Junction. 

W. V. DOVE & SON, Janesville, lowa 








} te mye Fruit and Stock Farm 
4 offers large, smooth Chester Whites of supreme 
quality. Boars of all ages. Sires: Wm. A. Elmo 
43808, | Wonder 49319. Shipped on approval. Return 
if not satisfactory. Get our liberal selling plan be- 
fore you buy. Once a customer, always a customer. 
Write today. C.K. Pierson, Prop., Graettinger, Ia. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
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EK. GRITTERS, 


Bred for fa}l farrow. 


Address 


7I-W. 


a boar with size, style and quality. 


E. GRITTERS, 


PERKINS, IOWA 


20 HEAD OF BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BROOD sows 


These are mostly spring and fall yearlings. 
Big Chief and R's Big Bone 2d and are bred to Gritter’s A Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, 


G's Big Chief and King's Wonder, a great son of King of Wonders. 

We also have 10 fall boars by G's Big Chief and Futurity Wonder that we are pricing right, 
and our herd boar, Black Jumbo, by Mouw’s Best, and out of a daughter of Pell’s Jumbo, by 
Long —? This boar is a fall yearling that is right in every way, and guaranteed so. He is 


lowa 


They are sired by Barron G's 


PERKINS, IOWA 











Boys, we're going to give you 
jast winter at an average Cost of 8644,7 
sows bred to The Vanguard and 
where their real merit is Known. 


8. J. SHERMAN, Ratland, lowa 


72! 





the best we've got. 

Also few outstanding junior yearling 
Mancher’s Big Orange. 
Watch next week's page announcement, 


Riivrévarite Day In Poland China Circles 
Humbolt, la., September 25. 


An Opening Gun 


At the Fairgrounds 


The tops from the litters of the 18 sows we bought 
herd boars, and 10 young 
Two sires that stand supreme 
Ask for the catalog. 


DUNLAP, Herdsman. 








Ss. KE. 











~ WE WILL SELL THEM PRIVATELY 


POLAND-CHINA 


SPRING BOARS 


Py The Pilot, The Big Clansman and Big 
Hi by Green’s Long Prospect. Big Mol- 
lie, yy sow in Bloemendaal’s sale, cost 
us $3,150 and is raising a great litter by 
The Big Clansman. 


We hold no boar sale, so nothing 
is reserved. 


Call or write me. 


lreton, lowa 


You get the best. 


PAUL GRAY, 
Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Herd headed by Winning Price, a great son of Big 
Price Equal, the three times grand champion 
Spring pigs are sired by Farver's Long Jones, Far 
ver's Jumbo Jones, Winning Price, Smooth Prospect 
and Col. Price. A few of the tops will be offered at 
private treaty. Also a few choice yearling sows 
and fall gilts. Write, or better come and make us a 
visit. Farm two miles east of town, 


SCHREIBER BROS., 





Sibley, lowa 


ALDWIN’S 
IG BONED 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed tmprovers. If we 
haven't what you want we will 
take you where you can get !t. 


‘ M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 
Parrish’s Giant Poland- Chinas 


75 early fall pigs a ) weeks old, from J 
atest blood lines Every pig sired by ap 
Dame are: Defender, 

















Rose 








a few spring ei 
ng priced for quic k sale 
: SRISH, Carbondale, 111. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS | 


Spring boars of size and quality; some choice herd 
headers, sired by Long King and Lenz's Giant, a 
boar that looks for his equal. Write your wants, 
The price ts right 

H.A. LENZ, R. F.D. 2, 








Lansing, towa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Graham’s Big Type Boars 


for sale. Sired by Graham's Chief, the best pig ever 
sired by Miller's Chief and one of the outstanding 
yearling boars of the breed. Weclaim he is as big 
as the biggest. We will prove our claims if you let 
us show you the boar. These pigs are out of mature 
dams and we guarantee them right. Get our prices 
and don’t forget us if in need of a good boar pig. 


A.A.Graham, -_ Burt, lowa. 


10 miles north of Algona. 
TIEDEN’S 


BIG POLANDS 


A limited number of carefully selected early spring 
boars Big, rangy, high backed fellows Herd boar, 
Tieden’s Big Bob. Pigs are by him and Big Price 
Again, the Graham boar. Anything we send out can 
be returned if not found satisfactory. That’s the 
way we do business. 

R. D. 2, 


FRANK TIEDEN, Etkader, lewa 


50 Poland-China Spring Boars and Gilts 50 


Sired by Smooth Jumbo, purchased from Charles 
Phillips for 1000; Orphan's Big Joe 2d, Mammoth 
Boy, a line bred A Wonder boar, and Young Big 
Bone. The boars are of best breeding, conformation 
and style, weighing up to 175 lbs.; a few are herd 
header prospects. The gilts ilkewise have lots of 
quality, being long, high and smooth with best of 
feet. Everything double immuned and ready to ship. 
A. & 3. C. Johnson, Lynnville, lowa 

All mall orders will be filled promptly, with satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 


Big Type Poland-China Spring Boars 























Weigh up te 175 pounds to August Ist. Sired by 
Bauman’s Big Chief, Big Type Jim 2d and Long 
King. Come and see for yourself or write. Price 
is right 
r. WwW. “BAL MAN, RK. 8, Lansing, lowa 

,OLAN D.-CHINA fal! boars and pigs by Wiebe’s 

Big Timm, at weaning time. @. A WIEBE & 
SON, Beatrice, Nebraska, Route N.o 4, Box W. 
MORSES. 

AAA eens Dennen 

- Percherons 
Belgians—Shires 

Some choice stallions and mares 
forsale. All registered 
Route 7, CHARITON, [OWA 





FRED CHANDLER, 





SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience this exclusive 
line. Get our prices before you place that 
order, Wemake catalogs forall breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, iowa 


in 























August 22, 1919 
























SHORT-HORNS. 











including 





Write us 











IMP. PROUD MARSASRAL 


imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


Are the three cele- 
brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 
herd contains 
head of outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
several 
herd headers, cows 
with calves, bred cows 
and heifers for sale. 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 








IMP. ROYAL DIAMOND 








SULTAN 


A bull 


CAHILL BROS., 





THE SPLENDID ROAN SCOTCH 2-YEAR-OLD BULL— 


well suited to head a good purebred herd. [You will like the bull—better yet the price. 
Herd tuberculin tested. 
lso some very fine large big type Duroc fall boars by our great Golden Pathfinder. 


Farm near Cartersville 


OFFERED 


BLINK, 


ROCKFORD, IOWA 











Grass Short-horn Steers Weighed 1515 Lbs. 


One hundred and fifty Short- Baas 
horn steers, never havin: 
tasted grain, grown an 
marketed by the Pacheco 
Cattle Co., Hollister, Calif., 
had an average weight of 
1515 Ibs. as three-year-olds, 

That’s where the Short-; 
horn has an advantage. 

They were pronounced by 
many experienced judges 
as the best and heaviest 
grass fattened steers ever 
marketed in the West. 

It pays to grow Short-horn beef. 
American Short-horn Breeders’ 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 

Ask for literature. 


Short-horn Bulls 


OF MERIT 


Ten Scotch topped bulls to offer, from 10 to 12 
months of age. A very useful lot of rugged fellows. 


ALSO HAVE A FEW SCOTCH TOPPED 
COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


HELD BROS. (Plymouth Co.) HINTON, 1A, 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


for sale from 30 to 40 SHORT-HORN 
ute h pedigree. A few have calves 

foot, but of them are open heifers. Also 
yme good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we bave to offer you. 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 


Miller & Peterson, Memphis, Mo. 


Breeders of 


Scotch Short-horns 


Breeding herd strong in the prize winning blood of 
Pride of Albion, Imp. Villager, Imp. Choice Goods 
and the Cumberlands. 

Young bulls and heifers sired by Pride of Oakdale 
496710, and Oakdale Stamp, both prize winning sons 
of the grand champion, Pride of Albion. Imp. Merry 
Marqu! 8, in service also. 


SHADOW LAWN 
SHORT-HORNS 


An outstanding roan 14 months Duchess of Gloster 
bull offered. A rare good one. Great style and finish. A 
blocky roan Noy. calf. by imp. Meintieth Silver 
Star, and out of the grand champion, Violet 8. 
Herd headed by Admirable Stamp and Vil- 
lage Golden 


DUBES & OHLSON, 







Ass'n, 
Chicago, Ill. 








We now have 


heifers of good S« 
mos 


} 











Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


A Dozen Scotch Bulls 


By ROAN GOODS 
REDS, WHITES AND ROANS 


Two are of the imported Craibstone Baroness family. 
If you have a suspicion that Roan Goods isn't 


L.A. MATERN, WESLEY, 1OWA 


14 YEARLING SCOTCH-TOPPED 


Short-horns 








all pedigreed. Reds, Roans and Whites, from 
to 16 months Also some attractive cows at 
heifers of same breeding for sale. 


ASHBY & McGEE, LUCAS, IOWA 
FOR SALE 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, reds and roans. 
Also some Scotch topped cows and heifers and two 
Scotch heifers. Come or write to 


HENRY MOLL, 


OR = AL x 14 SHORT. HORN BULLS 

red from 10 to 24 months. Eight are of Scotch 
1g and among them are choice herd heading 
Six are Scotch topped and of very good 
heifers. 





Garner, lowa 








‘ i Will sell Scotch topped cows and 
Come and od L. em 
IRHNER & SON, 


° . Cascade, Iowa. 


15 | Santeh and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rocklord, lowa 
HERD headed b 
Maine Valley Short-horns rie este 


T2a7TT1., one of the best grandsons of Imp. ViI- 
lager. For sale now, three choice Scotch bulls, sired 
by Scottish Secret 387130. Visitors always wel- 
come. LENO H. ROLLINS, Central City, 
Towa, successor to Jordan & Dunn. 

















VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roan: by 
Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type’s Herald by Cumberland’s Type, Call or write, 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


| Am Offering Six Choice Scotch Bulls 


Representing the best Scotch families, sired by Sul- 
tan’s Stamp. They are the low down, beefy type, 
from 18 to 20 mos. old. Will be priced right for quick 
sale. Come and see them, or write. Address 


H. E. ROBINSON, Correctionvilie, iowa 
Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale tn season. Farm is in Iowa, 
HENRY STENBERG, Elmore. Minn. 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S cow 


5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good f¢ 
calf from our milking Short-horns. Free b 
“Beef and Butter Profits.” 

COOK & COOK, Indepen dence, lowa 


Short-horns for Sale 





lowe 











ee 





Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
good type and quality. Our cows would be pri able 
asadairy herd. Quality first isour motto. | ec 
tion invited. 

BURT H. NEAL, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





POLLED-DURHAMNS. 


Polled ‘Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old. 
Rich in the blood of Champion of lowa and 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, !owa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 3 to 08. 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-389825 and White 
Wallflower X 13877-510336. Also some cows an 
heifers. IRA CHASE & SONS, 

Crawford Co. Buck Grove 





hoan 








JOLLED DURHAM Public sale October ch, 
1919. Nothing for sale till then. 
Cc. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co 





HOLSTEINS. 


————— eee 


$150,000 | 
FOR PRIZES 


Publicity and Extension 
Serv: 


rvice 














if 





Breeders of Holsteins unanimously voted 
to quadruple the fees for recording trans- 
fers of their cattle sold, and spend 
income therefrom to place the merits 
this greatest of dairy breeds befor« 
public. 


If Interested In 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets and inform yourself on how 
© make money in breeding dairy cattle. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 














Beaver Valley Farm 





























Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772, head of Beaver Valley herd, is the a. 
son of a 27.94 lb. daughter of Pieterje Heng d's 
Count DeKol. His sire, Colantha Johanna sire 
of 120 A. R. O. daught 25 of whom have ds 
above $0 Ibs. in 7 days, is the 4 of ‘more « rs 
giving more than 600 lbs. of milk in 7 days iby 
other ball of the breed. Our herd consists en 
producing dams with splendid A. R. O. re we 
have 6 females and a few choice young bulls e, 
well grown, straight, so ‘or pices, wr 
Beaver Valley Pace, Cedar Falls. tows 

OLSTEIN calves, practically pure I 
marked, $14; 6 mos. old, $45. First che snes 
them. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Gilberts, 


IGM grade Holstein calves—I can se 


I 








finest heifer and bull calves from “es 
droves in this ccunty. $17.50 to #22.50 ea d. 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gi!! = 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 
wererooeroererrornneee ail 
N ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred s¥! 
AVA bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. = 


males. Pedigrees furnished. ALLOW 
FOOT HOG CO., Elsberry, Mo. 








Please mention this paper when w'itl 








